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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


R. REED proves himself the promptest of Speakers. Besides 
appointing the four principal Committees before he was warm 

in the chair, he had the whole list in readiness before the holiday 
recess. Mr. Carlisle was perfectly certain of his reélection as 
Speaker of the last House, yet it was only at the close of the first 
week in January that he reported his list. When we come to 
compare the methods of the two men, we find the difference 
equally in Mr. Reed’s favor. Mr. Carlisle assigned the chairman- 
ships with strict reference to the number of Democratic members 
returned from each State. Under this arrangement, the South, 
with one-third of the membership, got 29 of the 51 chairmanships. 
Mr. Reed, if he had followed the same rule of party preference, 
certainly would have given New England more than six chair- 
manships, while New York and Pennsylvania have each seven. 


Another excellent rule adopted by the new Speaker was to 
give important chairmanships to those members of the House who 
have seen the longest service, other things being equal. The effect 
of this is adverse to our own State and some others, as the vile 
principle of rotation in office is applied in many districts, even to 
members of the House, and few of our members are allowed to 
remain in this line of public service long enough to acquire either 
recognition from their associates or experience in public work. 
We hope that both Mr. Reed and his successors will continue to 
enforce this rule until the notion that each sub-division of the 
district shall have its “‘ turn” is effaced from our politics. 

In view of the threats to prevent an adequate appropriation 
for the Civil Service Commission, some interest attaches to the 
selection of the members of that committee. The new committee 
is both strong and friendly to the reform. Mr. Lehlbach of New 
Jersey is the chairman, and always has stood up for the principles 
of the Pendleton-Eaton law. So have a decided majority of the 
members, among whom are Mr. Butterworth of Ohio, Mr. Bayne 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Sanford of New York, and Mr. Andrews of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Roosevelt expresses himself as pleased with 
the committee, and we take it for granted that he is speaking 
advisedly. 





THE meeting of the Executive Committee of the Civil Service 
Reform League resolved upon a vigorous agitation in the interests 
of the Reform, both generally and through local branches. The 
Philadelphia Association has addressed a series of queries to the 
Congressmen from this State, with a view to ascertaining how they 
stand with regard to maintaining and extending the operations of 
the present law, and also to find what they think of repealing the 
law which assigns four years as the limit to which a Commission 
runs in most of the places filled by appointment. We shall watch 
the answers to this last inquiry with greater interest than any of 
the others, as that repeal would be a much more severe blow to 
the Spoils System than the Pendleton-Eaton law. At present 
it is assumed that if a man has held an office for four years, even 
though his own party be in power when his four years are up, “ it 
is time for him to step out and give some other fellow a chance.” 
The offices being far too few for the army of applicants created by 
the Spoils System, this is the method taken to “ make them go 
round.” And when a change of party occurs, the four years is 
the outside limit of mercy that the men appointed by the last Ad- 
ministration need expect. Elaborate comparisons are made by 
the Republican newspapers to show that Mr. Harrison has shown 
more respect for this official “‘ dead-line ” than did Mr. Cleveland, 
as though respect for it was all that could be asked of any man. 

In this, as in other respects, the friends of the reform are be- 
ing forced to the position THE AMERICAN has argued for since 








1881, viz.: that a reasonable and legalized permanence in tenure is 
indispensable to the destruction of the Spoils System, and that no 
mere reform in the methods of appointment will secure this. In 
truth the reformers lost very much by sheer lack of courage, 
when Congress met under the shadow of Mr. Garfield’s murder, 
and they laid before it their proposals in the bill drafted by Mr. 
Eaton. They were like the young Jewish king, who “ smote 
thrice and stayed ” his hand in the presence of the dying prophet. 
They should have “ smitten seven times,” and then their enemies 
would have been given into their hands completely. They prob- 
ably would have gone farther, had not some of their own members, 
Mr. Cartis apparently being one, been afraid of the effect of any 
legalized permanence of tenure on the character of the public 
service. Now they have to gather up the tangled ends and 
threads of a lost opportunity. 





THE Executive Committee of the National Civil Service 
League, following the instructions of the annual meeting of the 
League held in this city in October, have appointed a special com- 
mnittee of five to make an exact examination into the management 
of the national civil service. It consists of William Dudley Foulke, 
of Indiana; Sherman S. Rogers, of New York; Charles J. Bona- 
parte, of Maryland; Richard Henry Dana, of Massachusetts; and 
Wayne MacVeagh, of Pennsylvania. 

In the main this is an excellent committee, and ought to work 
out good results. Its strength lies in the four members first named ; 
the Pennsylvania member, we fear, is unlikely to add anything in 
the direction of work. While Mr. MacVeagh poses finely as a 
friend of Reform, it would puzzle any one to point out an instance 
of reformation in public matters effected by his exertions. 
The country’s need, now, with reference to the Civil Service, is 
which he ever actually helped to effect a reformation of anything. 
straightforward, practical, and sincere effort, and not eloquent 
professions. Mr. Foulke is an excellent example of what the situ- 
ation demands, and Mr. Bonaparte and Mr. Dana not less so. Mr. 
Rogers, too, has stood up very squarely, and his age and experi- 
ence give weight to the committee. 

The Indianapolis Civil Service Chronicle says that four out of 
the five gentlemen of the committee voted for General Harrison. 
Who is the one who did not ? 





Mr. CLARKSON seems determined to more than equal the re- 
cord made by the last Administration in the matter of removals, 
bad as that was. By the date of the meeting of Congress, being 
less than nine months after the inauguration of Mr. Harrison, and 
still less after that of Mr. Clarkson, he made 16,707 appointments 
to post-offices to fill places vacant by removals, “ resignations,” 
and the expiration of commissions. As he had 2,770 new offices 
to fill and 553 places to supply because their incumbents had died, 
this shows a fine capacity for fine work. It brings the number up 
to 20,030. 

In three years of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration there were 
35,890 appointments to fill post-offices vacated by removals, “ res- 
ignations,” and expiration of commissions. It is true that the to- 
tal number of Mr. Clarkson’s removals can hardly exceed this, 
for, as one Republican newspaper remarks, he cannot turn more 
Democrats out than his predecessor turned in ; but he certainly is 
doing it with greater speed. 

Since Congress met the President has sent the Senate 1,429 
messages containing nominations to office in his gift. This of it- 
self confirms Bishop Potter’s remark that the time of our chief 
magistrate is no longer given to the proper administration of his 
office, but to the manipulation of a great system of political pat- 
ronage in the supposed interest of his party. 
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THE Senate has had two debates before adjourning for the 
holidays—on the recognition of the United States of Brazil and 
the scope of the Census. The Democrats managed to make a 
party issue out of the former question, insisting on immediate ac- 
tion as likely to prevent Brazil becoming more in love with Euro- 
pean countries than with ourselves, and also as necessary for the 
recognition of the new republic in Europe. Mr. Sherman and the 
Republicans very justly insisted that nothing was to be gained by 
haste, as even if the Senate agreed to the resolution, the House 
could take no action till after the holidays. They also wanted 
some assurance that a “ revolution ” conducted by the head of the 
Brazilian army was not simply a shift of masters from Dom Pedro 
to a new despot under republican forms. So the resolution was 
referred. 

The debate on the Census was brought about by Senator In- 
galls complaining that the Census of 1880 was a failure, since its 
scope was much too extended. As a consequence its publications 
were belated and its statements in some cases misleading. How 
his premise and his conclusions are connected, we do not know. 
Even if some of the volumes were not forthcoming for years, it is 
fair to assume that those are the volumes we should not have had 
at all if the Census had been planned on a smaller scale. Cer- 
tainly the main facts appeared in the ‘“ Summary ” with as much 
expedition as in the case of any previous Census, to say nothing 
of the Census Bulletins, which were an entirely new feature. And 
as to the Census being untrustworthy, that is what has been as- 
serted of all its predecessors and is more easily asserted than 
proven. The worst defect in the last Census was in the change 
of superintendents necessitated by President Walker’s inability 
to go on with it to the end. This led both to delay and to the 
suppression of valuable material of which his successor did not 
see the importance. 

Mr. Teller very properly pointed out that the real fault in our 
present methods is that we try to collect all our statistics in a 
single year. He would like to see the Census work in the hands 
of a permanent Bureau of Statistics, which would carry on the 
collection throughout the decade,—in which he is entirely right. 





THE Committee of the House of Representatives to investi- 
gate the Silcott defalcation have reported, asking an appropriation 
to repay the lost money to the members who have been defrauded. 
We very much doubt if this can be done. The business of collec- 
ting members’ salaries is not one which the law devolves upon 
either the Sergeant-at-Arms or any of his subordinates. Mem- 
bers who entrusted either him or them with such a duty did so at 
their own risks. The only excuse for them is that this has been so 
well established in usage that they may have supposed they had a 
legal right and security in handing over their warrants to the Ser- 
geant. It looks as if the missing money might be set down to the 
account of “ bad debts.” 





THE Commission appointed to secure the cession of the part 
of the Sioux Reservation not required by the tribe, has made its 
report to Secretary Noble, rehearsing its success in that matter 
and adding some recommendations with regard to the best policy 
in the treatment of the Indians. As the members of the Commis- 
sion were for several months in very close contact with the 
Sioux, some weight is due to their opinion, but not so great as that 
of those who have spent years in the work of civilizing them. 

The most notable recommendation is that the Carlisle and 
Hampton schools be discontinued, and their place be supplied by 
schools on the reservations. They declare that most of the gradu- 
ates of these schools have sunk back into savagery, and many of 
them have found the transition from civilized to Reservation 
life too much for their health and have died. This statement is in 
direct contradiction to the figures collected by Captain Pratt as to 
what had become of the Carlisle graduates, and it is to be remem- 
bered that these Commissioners base their recommendations on 
what they have seen among the Sioux, the most warlike of the 








northern tribes. It is true that the graduates of Carlisle find it 
hard to find employment for the industries they have acquired, 
and this is part of the reason for the relapse of some of them into 
their old mode of life. But this will be remedied by abolishing 
the tribal land tenure which has been holding back all Indians, 
and by ceasing to treat the Indian as a pauper to be supported out 
of the national treasury. He certainly will not pay a Carlisle 
graduate to make him a saddle, when the Government stands 
ready to give him one for nothing. And he is not likely to have 
any money to pay for one so long as common ownership deprives 
money of its value. Of course the funds the Nation holds in the 
name of these tribes should be treated as sacred, but some other 
way should be found of spending them for the benefit of the tribes 
than converting the reservations into huge unroofed poor-houses. 





IT is true that the main dependence of the Indians must be on 
the schools established on the reservations, where the children re- 
main in touch with their own people. Nobody objects to the Gov- 
ernment establishing schools in plenty there. If it had done its 
whole duty in the matter, there would have been less of this un- 
happy contrast between the Carlisle and Hampton scholars and 
their peopleathome. Those schools must fail to do their best work 
until they are in codperation with a thorough school-system on 
the frontier. But in that cooperation they would be extremely 
valuable, both as holding out an opportunity of advanced educa- 
tion to the best and brightest school-children, and as sending these 
home more thoroughly pervaded with the ideas of our Christian 
civilization than can be done in the reservation schools, however 
well managed. Nothing could be more unfair than to present Car- 
lisle and Hampton as standing in the way of an adequate school- 
system in the West. We doubt if the present demand for such 
schools would ever have been heard, even in the report of the 
Sioux Cummission, if it had not been for the practical demonstra- 
tion furnished by Captain Pratt and Gen. Armstrong that the In- 
dian can be educated. 


THE death of Mr. Grady of the Atlanta Constitution is one 
which causes a genuine and widespread sense of loss throughout 
the country. It is true that the North has outlived its illusions 
with regard to him. The hopes excited several years ago that he 
was the prophet who would restore the reign of justice based on 
social confidence throughout the South, were painfully dissipated 
by his subsequent course in local politics. It was seen that he 
was only the most brilliant type of the intelligent Southerner, 
who sees the folly of the path in which his section is treading, but 
has not the social courage to speak out the whole truth. Thus far 
only Mr. Cable has shown himself capable of that, and Mr. Cable 
has had to become a resident of the North. And Mr. Grady’s last 
deliverance on the Race question, in his recent speech in Boston, 
was the most disheartening that we have heard from any thought- 
ful and patriotic American. But his personal geniality, his bril- 
liancy, and his occasional spurts of justice made him a man much 
beloved by even those who dissented from his politics; and his 
untimely death, in his thirty-eighth year, is a matter of universal 
regret. 

Another young man who is a great loss to us is Dr. Charles 
A. Ashburner, one of the score of young geologists whom Prof. 
Lesley trained for us in the second Geological Survey of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Henry Carvill Lewis, also gone to the majority, was 
the only one of the number who equalled him in brilliancy and 
popularity. Of late years he has been a consulting geologist, with 
a business extending from the Pacific Coast to the Appalachian 
ridges, and it was on one of his,professional trips that he caught 
the cold which resulted fatally on Christmas Day. He was a man 
of character, and a genuine Christian, as well as of great profes- 
sional ability. 








THE Democrats of Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, have 
brought the exclusion of the negro from politics to a very fine 
point indeed. They met in caucus and nominated a Democratic 
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ticket and then appointed a Committee of One Hundred “ to see 
that it is elected.”” The Republicans of the place having taken 
some steps which looked like putting forward a rival ticket, they 
were notified that they must first submit the question to the vote 
of the white citizens of Jackson, and abide by their decision. As 
the Republicans of the State virtually threw up the sponge in the 
State election of last Fall, it seems as though this step were dic- 
tated more by insolence than by any party necessity. 

The people of De Soto County, the north-western corner of 
the same State, have undertaken the solution of the Race problem 
by av organized system of boycotting. A committee has been 
formed, which is to sit in judgment on any negro complained of, 
and to put his name on a black list by the vote of a majority. 
Those who are thus black-listed are to be excluded from all rela- 
tions with their white neighbors. They are not to be allowed to 
rent land, buy goods, or borrow money, and they are to be re- 
fused employment of any kind. The object in view is to compel 
negroes who “ will not keep their place” to leave the county. 
This certainly is much better than the shot-gun method, and is 
right on the line of Southern precedents. It was in this way that 
Northern merchants were to be terrorized into forswearing anti- 
slavery sentiments in the three decades before the War. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY meets the charge brought against her 
in the matter of offering scholarships to athletes with a flat and 
specific denial. It would therefore seem that the gentleman who 
brought this charge had been approached by people who had 
not the authority they supposed and they claimed. It is not nec- 
essary to assume any want of good faith on his part in making 
the statement. 

Prof. Sloan, speaking for Princeton University, insists that 
her foot-ball team was composed in entire accordance with the 
rules laid down by the Intercollegiate Convention, and that the 
ground taken by the Harvard protest involved retroactive legis- 
lation, which would have disabled the Princeton team. This is 
the ground taken by the representatives of our own University, 
which sustained Princeton from an entirely impartial stand-point. 
But we doubt if the Princeton case is as good as it appears on the 
surface. According to the certificate given the team by the Fac- 
ulty, at least one of its members is a student in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, which stands in no relation but that of location 
to the University. As well might our own University introduce 
into its team students from the Episcopal Divinity School in West 
Philadelphia, or that of Harvard take students from the corres- 
ponding institution in Cambridge, as Princeton theological stu- 
dents be treated as belonging to Princeton University. The con- 
fusion is the more easy in the case of Princeton, as the two insti- 
tutions are at opposite ends of a small country town, and as the 
Presbyterian Church founded both. But they have not only dif- 
ferent Faculties and endowments, but also different boards of 
Trustees; and on more than one occasion the representatives of 
the Seminary have emphasized publicly the entire independence 
of the two institutions. 





WITH the holidays there appears to have reached us that an- 
noying and painful epidemic, which is known as the Russian in- 
fluenza. A notion of its prevalence in Western Europe, and of its 
prostrating character is furnished by the fact that a meeting of 
the French Cabinet had to be postponed because President Carnot 
and five of the members were suffering from this distressing 
though not dangerous disease. It is already known in all our At- 
lantic cities to an extent that forbids the assumption that it was 
imported by personal transmission. Our earth’s atmosphere, as 
in the case of the Black Death and some other plagues, and not as 
in the case of cholera and yellow fever, seems to have been a suf- 
ficient means of conveyance. By some it has been confounded 
with the peculiar and painful variety of tonsilitis which prevailed 
in this city and its neighborhood last winter, and which has reap- 
peared. There are some marked resemblances, especially in the 








violent pains in head, and back, and limbs, but the differences 
are equally marked, as in the new epidemic there is no sore 
throat, the pains are more general, and the subsequent prostration 
is by no means so prolonged and vexatious, although quite trying 
enough. And as in many such cases it probably will he found 
that the two diseases will cross each other, producing intermedi- 
ate types which it is hard to identify with either. 





IT is announced from Ottawa that the Dominion authorities 
have at last come to the conclusion that Mr. Bayard’s Fisheries 
Treaty is dead beyond resuscitation, and that Canada has nothing 
to gain by continuing the modus vivendi, by which our fishermen 
are allowed to take out licenses to buy bait. It is therefore an- 
nounced that Canada will fall back on the Treaty of 1818, and re- 
fuse our fishermen anything but ‘“‘ wood, water, and shelter.” 
This is exactly what we should like to see our neighbors do, as 
we now have in the presidential office a gentleman who stands 
pledged to giving Canada just what she gives us. Under the 
Treaty of 1818 every Canadian vessel of whatever character is de- 
nied anything but “‘ wood, water, and shelter” in our ports. The 
Convention of 1830, which gave them commercial rights, has no 
validity under the Treaty of 1818. Neither of the two documents 
makes any such distinction between fishing and commercial ves- 
sels as Canada now tries to establish. And six weeks of an ab- 
solute suspension of ocean commerce would probably be all that 
would be needed to bring the Dominion to an understanding of 
the facts of the case. 





KING MALIETOA comes back to his Samoan dominions with 
the consent of all parties, Germany not excepted, and amid the 
general rejoicing of his subjects. This is the most notable triumph 
of Mr. Blaine’s policy thus far, and it is safe to say that the king 
would still be in exile if Mr. Bayard had remained at the head of 
the State Department. Not that Mr. Bayard has not the most 
accurate perceptions of what was just and fair, as his despatches 
show ; but his diplomacy went no farther than meek representa- 
tions to the German Government, in the belief that the beauty of 
fair play would so strongly commend itself to the iron Chancellor 
as to make all recourse to pressure needless. The one thing he 
was clear about was the necessity of defending American citizens 
in the Samoan Islands, and beyond that his diplomacy was flabby 
to the last degree. His successor took a more lucid view of our 
rights and obligations, and made Berlin understand that we were 
just as determined to maintain the rights of the natives whom we 
had undertaken to defend from this kind of foreign aggression. 
The result was such as to justify his confidence in the prestige of 
the country. As the London Spectator remarked of the result of 
the Berlin Conference: 

“The United States is becoming the greatest nation of the 
world. It is probable that nothing short of actual violence would 
now induce any nation to attack her, while she could, if she 
pleased, ruin the commerce of any nation on the globe. Apart 
altogether from her existing resources, the growth in the strength 
of the Union affects the imagination of the European States. 
There are children alive who will see, or at all events may see, 
the North American republic with a population of 200,000,000, 
and the means of raising £300,000,000 a year; and the idea of in- 
curring the enmity of such a power is appalling. America could 
be met only by a confederation of Europe, which without some 
great change of circumstances is impossible, or possible only if 
Europe felt it too dangerous to put up with the treatment one 
power was receiving. The Union already stands toward the 
Spanish and Portuguese-A merican States in the relation in which 
she may one day stand toward Europe itself. Her foreign office 
already claims something like a protectorate over both Americas.” 

If we had used this hold on the imagination of Europe in the 
interests of selfish aggression, the shame would have been pro- 
portionally great. But so long as we have no other part in diplo- 
macy than the defense of weak nationalities against the aggres 
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sions of the strong, the interests of humanity can well afford our 
preponderance. And there is no power in Europe which can af- 
ford to yield to pressure from Washington with better grace than 
Germany, which was our friend all through our own internal 
troubles. 





Mr. PARNELL has made two speeches on the Irish situation, 
which add very little to the public knowledge of his plans and 
ideas. He defies the Tories to establish either prosperity or peace 
in Ireland, and pleads for an Irish Parhament to effect these 
things for the country. How an Irish Parliament is to go about 
the work under such an arrangement as Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule bill, especially after the crippling concessions its author has 
made to Unionist demands, we do not see. The only use for such 
a measure is to give the Irish people a better standing-ground for 
fighting for something like legislative independence. It never 
can be a finality, nor can it content the lawful aspirations of the 
Trish nation. 

The Irish leader is much stronger in his criticism of Mr. Bal- 
four and the Unionists than in constructive argument. In every 
respect the policy of Coercion has been a failure. So far has it 
been from vindicating the rights of the landlord class to their 
rents, the Government has been driven to propose more radical 
measures for the peaceable extinction of that class than the Liber- 
als proposed in 1881. For their own sake, and for the sake of 
peace, it proposes to buy them out, and to take the chance of be- 
ing able to collect the rents refused to them. Mr. Parnell was 
right in warning the British tax-payer what an uncertain invest- 
ment of public money this would be. Collecting rent in the face 
of a general strike would be like collecting tithes in 1835, when 
every ten shillings extracted from the tenants cost the Govern- 
ment thirty. So their attempt to rally the Irish hierarchy to their 
former support of the British Government by promising them edu- 
cational endowments, has broken down in the face of Orange re- 
sistance, and has been explained to mean nothing of importance. 





How little the Tory Ministry is likely to conciliate Irish feel- 
ing is shown by its elevation of Mr. Peter O’Brien, formerly its 
Attorney-General, to the highest judicial post in Ireland. This is 
the official of whom a Tory judge said from the bench that he 
“‘ oambled with the lives of men.” In Ireland he is known popu- 
larly as “ Peter the Packer,” from his skill in packing juries to se- 
cure convictions. This venerable practice, so signally rebuked 
by the House of Lords in setting aside the conviction of O’Con- 
nell and his friends, still flourishes in Ireland ; and on more than 
a score of occasions Attorney O’Brien set aside every Catholic in 
the panel, so as to obtain a partisan jury, of whose verdict he 
could be sure in advance. 








FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


NEw York. 
HE moral as well as financial effects of the extra dividends de- 
clared upon the Vanderbilt stocks, coming upon a narrow 
professional market, and on the eve of the holidays, have not yet 
had time to develop that degree of enthusiasm which should in- 
spire the general public in advance of a big upward move in 
rices. The settlement between the Missouri Pacific and Missouri, 
ansas and Texas roads, by virtue of which those two bankrupt 
concerns,the Kansas and Texas,and International and Great North- 
ern companies have been reorganized on a solvent basis, has been 
the feature of the past week. 

Missouri Pacific’s statement, which by the way includes 
every feeder and connection of the vast system, makes a very 
healthy showing, and conforms to the statements of almost every 
railroad in the Union. The effect of the roseate extracts from the 
books of Missouri Pacific, as well as the other Gould roads report- 
ing this month, has been mainly felt in the appreciation in value 
of the bonds directly affected by those railroad reports. 

Despite unprecedented dullness on Tuesday, the prices of 
shares advanced, thus foreshadowing in the minds of the most 
conservative traders a higher range of values for the near future, 

The money market continues to act as a drag on speculation, 
having been marked and washed up as high as nine per cent. 








during the week. Bear operators, having noted the change in 
tone of speculation, limited though it be, have covered shorts 


under the veil of the money scare. With the approaching dis- 
bursment of over 70 millions of dollars, commencing with eight 
millions of interest on Government bonds before the New Year, 
the chances are that a manipulated money market will cease to be 
a factor in the Wall street situation. Another encouraging feature 
observable at this money centre is the improved condition of the 
Associated Banks, which continue to gain in reserve and expand 
in the loan item as the year draws to a close. As country banks 
have commenced taking a good line of commercial paper, all 
signs point to a gradual return of the money market to a normal 
condition. 

The bond market indicates an excellent investment demand, 
which is apt to extend to the absorption of solid stocks as soon as 
the holiday fétes are over. 

Much speculation is indulged in as to what the Reading di- 
rectors will do concerning payment of interest on the first prefer- 
ence income bonds at next week’s meeting. As the Company’s 
statement will not be ready for the public eye for some time, the 


‘ opportunity presents itself for the ingenious operator to quote the 


ubiquitous “insider” just as his interests dictate. The fact re- 
mains, however, that by reason of the open winter Reading has 
lost in its coal and iron department more than it has earned in 
transportation ; the chances therefore favor non-payment of full 
interest on the incomes. In fact, the group of coalers has been 
‘* under the weather ” literally, and has hardly participated in the 
general firmness of the list. Reading common stock has been the 
bright particular butt of the bears, and the equanimity with which 
its bull pool has paid interest (principally in London) has extorted 
the admiration of Cammack and his following, while pocketing 
their profits. The chances favor a cutting loose by the coalers 
from the active list until the general public shall have been 
tempted to come into the market. 

The Trust stocks hold steady within the radius of a couple of 
points’ variation, except Sugar, which has been acting in its usual 
pyrotechnic style. There is no doubt but that this Trust is earn- 
ing large profits, and is justified in paying regular dividends; but 
on account of the eccentric movements of insiders in manipulating 
the price of certificates the ordinary operator fears to touch it. 
There is no doubt but that while the price receives support at 55, 
moneyed men are buying the stuff between that point and 60 as 
an investment. The Trust people say in public that Spreckles’ 
competition has had more moral effect than the financial result of 
his establishments in California and Philadelphia can possibly jus- 
tify. Between the two the consumer is very likely to reap the 
benefit in the end, especially as the Trust agitation will perhaps 
force Congress to take the import duty off sugar entirely as the 
most direct manner of reducing the Treasury surplus. 

To sum up the situation: Wall street is anxious to see 1889 
among the things of the past. because Hope tells a flattering tale 
of the prospect of general prosperity for the New Year. 








THE PITTSBURG POST-OFFICE JOB. 


i? securing the appointment of Mr. McKean as postmaster at 

Pittsburg, and so defeating Representative Dalzell, Mr. Quay 
seems to have felt that the occasion demanded a special deliver- 
ance, and he accordingly gave the newspapers a statement of his 
relation to the case. As Mr. Quay is the boss of the Republican 
organizations of Pennsylvania, and the keeper of his Senatorial 
colleague, who once ruled the party but has now been reduced to 
subjection, it is a matter of public interest to examine the views 
and representations which a personage of such importance has 
thought it proper to put forth. 

Senator Quay, after saying that “the President is the absolute 
arbiter of all federal patronage,””—which is true in a certain sense, 
but is thoroughly a Spoilsman’s way of stating the case,—adds that 
“in all presidential appointments the Coustitution gives the Senate 
the right to advise and consent,”—which is an obviously futile en- 
deavor to have the Constitution cover the jobbery of the McKean 
appointment. It is certainly true that the Senate is to advise 
and consent, but what has that to do with Senators demanding and 
dictating? What the Senate as a body shall do when the Presi- 
dent presents it a nomination is one thing: what the individual 
members of the body do in controlling the choice of the President 
himself, is quite another. 

But, says the Senator, “nowhere in the Constitution, or in 
written or unwritten law is there a single word requiring the Pres 
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ident to consult Representatives about Presidential appointments.” 
Indeed? This is in conflict with what the Postmaster-General of 


the United States has told the country. He has insisted that the 
law, though unwritten, was conclusive and binding, that a Repre- 
sentative should have the right to say who should be postmasters 
of his district,—even where the appointments were Presidential. 
How was it at Chester, where Congressman Darlington’s orders 
appointed Mr. Chadwick ? How was it at Baltimore, where Mr. 
Wanamaker substantially told General King and his delegation of 
citizens that it was not worth while for them to waste their breath, 
as Congressman Stockbridge’s preference would be conclusive? If 
Mr. Quay is right, Mr. Wanamaker’s statements on this point are 
without the substance of fact. But let us proceed. Mr. Quay 
says: 

“The fact is that the city organization of Pittsburg has until very re- 
cently been exceedingly hostile to me, and the Pittsburg post-office embraces 
about 300 appointments, which to put it mildly, I decline to have placed in 
the hands of my adversaries if I can prevent such a result.” 

We have here reached the kernel of the case. The “‘ city or- 
ganization,”’—that is to say, the Republican party’s organization 
in Pittsburg,—has been opposed to Mr. Quay, and he proposes to 
offset its hostility with the three hundred appointments which 
Mr. McKean will have in his charge. It is a political job,—of 
course. Mr. McKean is made postmaster of Pittsburg with the 
intention that he will make the post-office part of the Quay 
machine. The clerks and letter-carriers are to be selected with 
that view. The office is to be run, not simply as a part of the 
public service, but as an instrument with which the Boss-ship of 
Mr. Quay may be maintained and strengthened. That Mr. Quay 
lives in Beaver county, and notin Pittsburg, that Mr. Dalzell is 
the Representative in Congress of the Pittsburg district, and that 
the Postmaster-General has announced that the desires of Con- 
gressmen as to appointmentsin their district, were final,—other 
people to the contrary notwithstanding,—all goes for nothing in 
face of Mr. Quay’s purpose to make “the city organization ” of 
Pittsburg part of his machine. 

And he is very frank, too,—‘ brutally frank,” asthe phrase 
goes,—in explaining how he brought about the result. In making 
the explanation, which he seems to think creditable to himself, 
had he reflected how it would appear as regards the President ? 
This is the way he puts it : 

“Therefore, I adhered very persistently to my original agreement to 
sustain Mr. McKean, and the President, though very anxious to gratify Mr. 
Dalzell, for whom he has a high esteem, could not, under all the circum- 
stances, well avoid complying with my wishes.” 

“Therefore!” Wherefore? Why, as he wanted to have the 
three hundred clerks and carriers his henchmen,—therefore, he 
“adhered very persistently ” to the McKean appointment, and 
though General Harrison was anxious to make the appointment 
which Mr. Dalzell recommended, he ‘“‘ could not well avoid” do- 
ing as the Senator demanded ! 

And why not? Is not General Harrison President? And 
are we not told, at the very outset of Mr. Quay’s deliverance, that 
the President is the ‘absolute arbiter” of the “ patronage”? 
But he “could not well avoid” doing as was demanded of him 
by this Boss! Then it appears that his presidency is only nomi- 
nal, so far as appointments are concerned ! 

Finally, the Senator says, he notes Mr. Dalzell’s remarks 
“about Bossism in Pennsylvania,” and he declares that “ there is 
less Bossism in Pennsylvania at the present day than there has 
been at any time in the last half century.” Did he consult Mr. 
Cameron before drafting this sentence? Did he really consider 
the history of politics in Pennsylvania during the fifty years past, 
or the twenty, or even ten? Did he recall how Mr. Cameron 
toiled in 1881, at Mr. Quay’s demand, to make a Senator of the 
United States who should be Mr. Quay’s substitute, since he then 
dared not himself appear,—as in 1887 he ventured,—as a candi- 
date for the place? The Boss-ship which the Beaver Senator now 
direcis is no new growth, though undoubtedly it is of greater 





vigor than ever before, and if it is less shameful and less scandalous 
than that which was set up under Mr. Cameron, and his father, 
and their predecessors, then, after all, justice has not been done 
to the past history of the State. For Mr. Quay now desires to 
dictate everything. Mr. Cameron dictated where his own in- 
terests were involved, and would have been glad to stop 
there; but Mr. Quay’s hand is busy in every direction. 
His rule of affairs in Pennsylvania, through the control of the 
Spoils, is to be as extended and complete as the Spoils themselves 
are a potential and omnipresent agency. Wherever there isan of- 
fice it is to be stamped with Mr. Quay’s initials. Wherever there 
is an official he is to wear Mr. Quay’s collar. Wherever a man 
cherishes an ambition, a hope, or a desire,—whether it be to be- 
come a member of the Legislature, to go to Congress, to be’ a mem- 
ber of a particular committee at Harrisburg or Washington, to be 
appointed a postmaster or a customs officer, to have the funds of 
the State Treasury deposited in his bank, or to get a bill through 
the Legislature, to go abroad as a Consul, to get the favor of the 
Pardon Board, or to run for Governor,—up and down through the 
lists, in whatever direction, to whatever end, by whatever means, 
the ambition or the wish may go out, if it relates to the public 
service, the system of the Pennsylvania Boss-ship demands that 
the first query shall be, “‘ What does Quay want?” What the in- 
dividual wants, what the people prefer, what would be best for the 
public interests, what the President of the United States would be 
“very anxious” to do, is a matter subordinate to the scheme and 
the demand of this political controller and operator who assures 
the world that he is not a Boss! Ina day when certain young 
men of Israel gave evil counsel to their ruler, they advised him in 
the direction of candor. Rehoboam, proposing to misuse the peo- 
ple, as Mr. Quay does, made no affectation that his rule was better 
than that “of the last half century.” My predecessor, he said, 
“made your yoke heavy, but I will add thereto. He chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” Appar- 
ently Rehoboam thought it unnecessary, at least, to lie about the 
matter. 

Mr. Quay’s statement humiliates General Harrison, rebukes 
Mr. Wanamaker, patronizes Mr. Dalzell, and assails Mr. Cameron, 
It is a false representation of facts, upon a low and vicious con- 
ception of public methods. It typifies Mr. Quay. It is character- 
istic of him. If the people of Pittsburg, the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, the people of the United States, have no higher concep. 
tions, they deserve to be ruled by the Rehoboams, and to be 
misused by the Quays. 








MR. ADAMS’S HISTORY OF JEFFERSON’S ADMINIS- 
TRATION.* 


— history of the first half century of the American Republic 

can now be written with as perfect freedom from prejudice 
and bias as is possible in writing a history of the colonies, or of 
England under the Commonwealth and the Restoration. This 
has been true ever since the close of the Civil War, but only during 
the last ten or fifteen years has the truth been fully or practically 
applied. The characters of the statesmen of the Revolutionary 
period have been shown more clearly than ever by the application 
of the most approved methods of criticism, based upon a thorough 
study of contemporary authorities of every description, and the 
discovery of much new material in the form of letters, diaries, and 
private manuscripts; while at the same time the full scope and 
bearing of the results of the Civil War have become more and 
more evident. It is now clearly understood by every intelligent 
observer that we live under a practically different Constitution, 
and totally different Government from that of 1789. A century 
ago the thirteen States could with at least a show of reason claim 
to have made the Union of which they were members. To-day 
more than two-thirds of the States owe their origin to a Union by 
which they were created. Of the great questions which then oc- 
cupied the minds of American statesmen and which caused party 
divisions, none can be called live issues to-day. Slavery has been 
wiped out with blood. “State sovereignty” and the “ reserved 





1 History of the United States of America during the First Administration of 
Thomas Jefferson. By Henry Adams. Two Volumes, 8vo. New York; Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1889. 
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rights of the States” in the sense in which these terms were then 


used, are questions of no practical importance, and the issues of 
Protection, Finance, and Foreign Affairs, have changed to so great 
a degree that the experience of our first half century throws but a 
scant light upon the problems of to-day. The modern spirit of 
historical writing, based upon all these facts, is well illustrated in 
the book under review. 

Mr. Adams is certainly well fitted for the task which he has 
undertaken, and of which the volumes before us are said to be 
the first of four installments. As private secretary to his father 
when the latter was Minister to England, he had abundant oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with diplomatic usage, and with the 
records of the most interesting period of our diplomatic history. 
He was subsequently for some years instructor of history at Har- 
vard University, and his studies bore fruit in his able and ex- 
haustive “ Life of Albert Gallatin,” besides which his monograph 
on John Randolph of Roanoke is one of the best in the well-known 
“ American Statesmen ”’series. The personal element which lends 
interest to these works in the eyes of many readers, is not entirely 
lacking in the volumes before us; it is seen in Mr. Adams’s scru- 
pulous avoidance of any occasion to mention his great-grandfather, 
John Adams, whom indeed he does not once call by name during 
the entire work; and John Quincy Adams, who is hardly known 
by any title, is in a measure disguised by being referred to as 
Senator Adams. Beyond this little idiosyncrasy, Mr. Adams pre- 
serves a calm and judicial attitude with marked success. He is 
by no means so severe a critic of Jefferson as might possibly be 
expected, and his is the first history in which the disloyal conduct 
and petty secessionist attitude of the Federalist party during Jef- 
ferson’s presidency is adequately and mercilessly exposed. Hil- 
dreth’s leaning toward Federalism makes his account of this period 
unreliable; and even Schouler, whose brilliant history is still on 
the whole the best and most satisfactory, fails to show in the 
_ light the intrigues of the New England sore-heads of that 

ay. 
y rhe chief interest and value of Mr.j Adams’s work will be 
found in his account of the Louisiana purchase, which was indeed 
the greatest achievement of Jefferson’s Administration. Mr. 
Adams had the good fortune to discover most interesting new ma- 
terial in the archives at London, Paris, and Madrid, shedding new 
light upon the whole transaction. The main facts were indeed 
correctly understood before, but the details of Napoleon’s negotia- 
tions with Spain possess even now decided interest ; and the atti- 
tude of the United States Government in this, the most important 
diplomatic negotiation ever entered into by it, is one that will sat- 
isfy the patriotic feelings of every American reader, 

Mr. Adams begins his work by six chapters which both in 
matter and manner are entitled to be placed among the highest 
specimens of American historical writings. After treating of 
physical and economical conditions and popular characteristics, he 
discusses the intellect of New England and of the Middle and the 
Southern States, and ends the review with a chapter on American 
ideals. He rightly judges that the importance of the influence of 
Pennsylvania in the political and social development of that day 
has been greatly underestimated. Hs says: “‘ Had New England, 
New York, and Virginia been swept out of existence in 1800 de- 
mocracy could have better spared them all than have lost Penn- 
sylvania. The only true Democratic community then existing in 
the Eastern States, Pennsylvania was neither picturesque nor 
troublesome. The State contained no hierarchy like that of New 
England, no great families like those of New York; no oligarchy 
like the planters of Virginia and South Carolina. . . . Too 
thoroughly democratic to fear democracy, and too nationalized to 
dread nationality, Pennsylvania became the ideal, American State, 
easy, tolerant, and contented. . If the American Union 
succeeded, the good sense, liberality, and democratic spirit of 
Pennsylvania has a right to claim credit for the result ; and Penn- 
sylvanians could afford to leave power and patronage to their 
neighbors, so long as their own interests were to decide the path 
of administration.” (Vol. I., pages 114-115.) 

Space forbids our quoting more tempting extracts from these 
first six chapters, which leave a more precise, if not a more com- 
plete, impression on the mind, concerning the life of that period 
than a whole volume of Prof. MacMaster’s gossipy history. When 
the enormous influence of German thought upon this country is 
considered, and the great change made by German immigration in 
popular manners, and in the point of view from which so many 
questions are regarded, it sounds strange indeed to be told that 
“ probably a few Bostonians could read and even speak French, 
but Germany, was nearly as unknown as China, until Madame De 
Staél published her famous work in 1814. Even then young 
George Tickuor, incited by its account of German University edu- 
cation, could find neither a good teacher, nor a dictionary, nor a 
German book in the shops or public libraries of the city, or at the 
college in Cambridge. He had discovered a new world” (Vol. 








I., page 94) ;—and further, (page 123) ‘“‘ Pennsylvania was largely 
German, and the Moravians were not without learning, yet no 
trace of German influence showed itself in the educated and lit- 
erary class. Schiller was at the end of his career and Goethe at 
he zenith of his powers; but neither was known in Pennsylvania 
unless it might be by translations of ‘‘The Robbers” or ‘‘ The 
Sorrows of Werther.” As for deeper studies, search in America 
would be useless for what was rare or unknown even in England 
or France. Kant had closed, and Hegel was beginning his la- 
bors ; but the Western nations knew no more of German thought 
than of Egyptian hieroglyphics, and America had not yet reached 
the point to understand that metaphysics apart from theology 
could exist at all.” 

Mr. Adams’s judgment of political men strikes us as remarka- 
bly just, with the possible exception of his estimate of De Witt 
Clinton. The latter may have been responsible for many of the 
evils of early New York politics, but even his early career gave 
promise of his later splendid achievements, while from Mr. Adams’s 
account the impression may be gained that De Witt Clinton was 
almost as tricky a politician as Aaron Burr. Mr. Adams avoids 
an exhaustive criticism of Alexander Hamilton, but accepts the 
theory of the duel with Burr, first propounded by Henry Cabot 
Lodge,—the conviction in Hamilton’s mind of an early impending 
crisis, in which his services not only as a Statesman but as a mili- 
tary leader might be required, and for which a high reputation for 
courage was indispensable. Without going so far as Mr. Lodge, 
who boldly styles Hamilton “the most brilliant victim of the 
French Revolution,” Mr. Adams nevertheless shows very clearly 
the connection between the fears of European royalists and Amer- 
ican federalists concerning the dangers of democracy, and it must 
be conceded that the facts sustain his inference. Regarding Burr’s 
motive, he writes: “ Burr could have no reason to suppose 
that Hamilton was deeply loved ; for he knew that four-fifths 
of the Federal party had adopted his own leadership when pitted 
against Hamilton’s in the late election; and he knew, too, that 
Pickering, Griswold, aud other leading Federalists had separated 
from Hamilton in the hope of making Burr himself the chief of a 
Northern confederacy.” This seems to us an overstatement of 
Burr’s influence in New England. The private correspondence of 
the Federal leaders shows clearly that while Hamilton was cordially 
disliked, Burr was never fully trusted, not even during the guberna- 
torial campaign of 1804. The wail of despair which arose in New 
England after the duel would not have been so loud had Burr ever 
been looked upon as a possible leader in the Secessionist movement, 
which, as Mr. Adams correctly says, nearly all New Englanders 
regarded as a conservative necessity. 

The style of the work is both forcible and pleasing, and sup- 
posing that the book could have been written forty years ago it 
would have placed Mr. Adams at once in an equal rank with Pres- 
cott and Motley. It shows the great advance in historical writ- 
ing, that such a style should be accepted to-day in a history al- 
most as a matter of course. Altogether Mr. Adams’s book reflects 
the highest credit upon American scholarship and American polit- 
ical thought as applied to history; and the appearance of the 
further volumes will be awaited with eagerness. 

The outward appearance of the volumes, barring the inexcus- 
able glossy paper, leaves nothing to be desired. 

F. W. H. 


THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 


: i complete isolation of the Bermudas in the midst of the 
Atlantic, about 600 miles distant from the-nearest land at 
Cape Hatteras, in a certain way attracts the imagination. In a 
more practical way, they attract the attention of scientists who 
see their value as a station for the study of the marine fauna of 
that part of the Atlantic. As for the unscientific, their points of 
most frequent contact with these islands have probably been 
through being reminded that England possesses in St. George’s a 
valuable refuge for her war-ships, or through the excellent onions, 
tomatoes, and potatoes which are landed from there at New York 
and Philadelphia in spring and early summer. Prof. Heilprin’s 
book, the record of an expedition made in 1888 under the auspices 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, shows that the islands furn- 
ish opportunities for investigations of great scientific value, both 
zoologically and geologically, and that, moreover, there is a fund 
of related information concerning them which is of abundant in- 
terest to those technically uninstructed. Besides minor objects, 
recreative and social, which are attendant upon such a trip in va- 
cation time, the plans aimed at a determination of the extent and 
character of the Bermudian fauna, and of the relation of the 








1THE BERMUDA ISLANDS: A Contribution to the Physical History and Zodlogy of 
the Somers Archipelago. With an Examination of the Structure of Coral Reefs. 
Researches undertaken under the Auspices of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, by sae Heilprin, F. G. S. A., F. A. Geoge. Soc., ete. With Addi- 
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archipelago to the coral island problem. The former of these 
tasks was accomplished with thoroughness and success; the latter 
was one of greater difficulty. 

The animal life of the Bermudas had been discussed by Mr. 
Wallace in his “Island Life,’ and there are “The Mammals of 
Bermuda,” by Matthew Jones, an important work, and various 
papers and reports in Society Transactions; but except in or- 
nithology, ichthyology, and botany, very little had been done be- 
fore Professor Heilprin’s visit. The five chapters on Zodlogy are 
the best evidence of what he accomplished. The marine mollusca 
hitherto reported from the islands are increased by 90 species, the 
terrestrial mollusea by 10 species ; there had been no determination 
of crustacea, and the number of species known to exist there is 
now doubled ; 11 species of spiders are added to the list. Of speci- 
mens new to science, a genus of Actiniaria, 4 new species of holo- 
thuria, 1 new species of spider, a new cephalopod or cuttle-fish 
(Octopus) remarkable for attenuated tentacles, and a number of 
others, are reported. Professor Heilprin is indebted to several of 
his assistants and to specialists at home for determinations and de- 
scriptions, particularly of the Actinia, crustaceans, insect life, 
arachnids, mynopods, and land shells. 

Regarding the geographical relationships of the fauna, several 
interesting conclusions are reached. The Bermudian fauna is es- 
sentially a wind-drift and current-drift fauna, whose elements have 
been received prifcipally from the United States and the West 
Indies. In conveying animal life from the latter, the drift of the 
Gulf stream and the floating Algz have been the chief factors, and 
Dr. Uhler informs us that strong winds blowing off the mainland 
of Virginia and Maryland carry countless numbers of nearly all 
kinds of insects out over the ocean, those which drop into the sea 
being piled in windrows on the beaches. _ ; P 

The aquatic animals are overwhelmingly Antillean in char- 
acter, while the animals of the air are as overwhelmingly North 
American. Certain portions of the fauna appear to have been de- 
rived (by the return Atlantic current) from the west coast of 
Europe and Africa, and a few elements, by a means now impos- 
sible to explain, are distinctively of a Pacific Ocean type. 

The archipelago, which is the summit of a peak or peaks lost 
in the ocean, has an elliptical area occupied by 365 islands and is- 
lets, the whole resting upon a fundament of organic (chiefly coral) 
origin. On approaching in the steamer, Prof. Heilprin had ex- 
pected to see a long line of surf marking the position of the reef 
which surrounds the whole group, but he found that it is sub- 
merged even at low water, and the only surf-makers are the 
shores (particularly the southern) and the “boilers” or patches of 
coral within the great reef,which here and there reach the surface. 

The fact most patent to the geologist in a general survey, is 
that the archipelago is in process of annihilation by the ocean. On 
the southern shore are high cliffs eroded into curious shapes by 
sea action, and nine miles out to sea are the three lonely pinna- 
cles of North Rock, which mark both the present location of the 
outer reef and the ancient position of the shore-line. Harrington 
Sound, the most beautiful of the inner waters of the archipelago,— 
and where much of this expedition’s dredging was done,—is a 
land-locked bay, (a “hole,” Prof. Heilprin calls it), cut out of the 
land by the action of the sea. The physical history of the islands 
embraces a period of elevation, when there was but one island, 
and during which the granular limestone, (the only rock found), 
was formed by the wind-shifting and the stratification of the cal- 
careous sands. This period was followed by one of general subsi- 
dence, evidently amounting to 60 or 70 feet, which has caused the 
formation of the sounds and lagoons of the north shore, and which 
may still be in progress. ; 

Prof. Heilprin, together with Prof. Dana and others, is a well- 
known and weighty supporter of Darwin’s theory of the formation 
of coral islands by subsidence. They are opposed to Prof Agassiz, 
of Cambridge, W. J. L. Wharton, G. C. Bourne, J. Murray, and 
others, who hold a theory whose main feature is the building up 
of submerged areas by the deposition of organic and other sedi- 
ments. The chapter in this book is a clear review of the whole 
theory of coral formations, and includes eonsiderable criticism of 
recent literature. As to the Bermudas, the question of their real 
structure remains unsolved. Geologists generally consider the 
group as the disrupted parts of an ancient atoll-ring, but Prof. 
Heilprin, following Darwin’s view, concludes that the existence of 
an atoll is not demonstrable; if such a ring once existed, it has 
been completely masked by overgrowth. This being the case, the 
results of the expedition do not prove the correctness of the Dar- 
winian hypothesis, but as far as they go, they support it and are 
unfavorable to the opposing theories of solution and sub-oceanic 
accumulation. ; 

Two criticisms, neither of great importance, remain to be 
made: the haphazard distribution of the illustrations, which are 
also too few in number; and the inclusion of the elaborate discus- 
sion of the theory and recent literature of coral formations in the 








body of a narrative with which it has only a distant connection. 
It would have served admirably for separate publication. 
‘Re Bands 





THE BREAKDOWN OF PHILADELPHIA’S TRANSIT 
METHODS. 


HE city of Philadelphia has reached the “ end of the string ” in 
respect of its transit facilities. Spread out over a vast area, 
with its streets so run as not to economize distance, and with its 
houses usually occupied by a single family, few if any American 
cities so absolutely demand the very best means of passenger 
transportation. Yet it has not the best, at all. New York’s ele- 
vated roads, running rapid and frequent trains of roomy cars, are 
undoubtedly the most efficient means of moving quickly a great 
body of people. Nothing else would serve the needs of that city. 
Without these roads, the growth of New York would have halted. 
Philadelphia’s dependence is the surface railways. They have 
now become inadequate. Even the cable system has but slightly 
relieved the congestion of movement. The number who desire to 
come into the centres of business in the morning hours, and to re- 
turn to their homes at evening, is entirely beyond the capacity of 
the street cars to transport. Practically, their measures to meet 
the public need have broken down. 

Any one unacquainted by actual experience with the method in 
which the street cars,—especially those on the cable lines,—at- 
tempt to transport people, in the mornings and evenings, should 
observe for himself this preposterous and indeed indecent perform- 
ance. The original principle, adhered to in Paris so strictly, that 
a car is full when its seats are occupied, has of course been lon 
since given over to contempt. Even if the public desired to regar 
it, the wish would be idle, for there are not enough cars, nor half 
enough, to accommodate the travel at the time of largest demand. 
People expect to stand; they force themselves upon the cars, 
when they are manifestly entirely full; for the simple reason that 
this is the only alternative of walking. Passengers who have 
stood patiently waiting on the street corners for a car only partly 
filled, are obliged at last to try to find space for standing in a car 
so crowded that it is a triumph of physical effort to make their 
way inside. 

We speak of this crowding as indecent. It isso. The close- 
ness with which the cars are packed compels a contiguity of men 
and women which must be offensive to every person of delicacy. 
There is not only discomfort from standing,—which with the un- 
steady motion of most of the cable-cars is extreme,—but there is 
every other element of unpleasantness that can be associated with 
such crowding, and the difficulty of getting out is itself often so 
great as to threaten injury to the dress if not to the person. 

These are facts which illustrate the wretched inadequacy of 
the street cars. They are scandalous enough in themselves, and 
while it is true that there can be no relief for them except the es- 
tablishment of a new system of transit, it is true also that they 
prove that the time has fully come when if a new and better tran- 
sit be not established, the movement of population,—and therefore 
the growth of population,—must come toa stand. The city there- 
fore faces this situation. Its wants have outgrown its facilities. 
Hither it must have better transit, or it must cease to grow. Peo- 
ple do not, and will not, make their dwelling-place in the city cen- 
tres. These are only for the very poor or the very rich. The 
masses of population must have their homes on the outside circles, 
or in the suburbs, where confort and convenience can be had at a 
cost within the measure of their means. If, then, there is not to be 
an adequate provision for transporting them from their business, 
and back again, the circulation breaks down, and growth ceases. 

The steam railways already in existence can do something to 
relieve the congestion, but not enough. The Pennsylvania lines, 
centering at Broad and Market, are as every one who uses them is 
well aware, already overtaxed. Their trains now habitually fail 
to make the time announced in the official schedules. They are 
usually late in leaving the station, and almost uniformly late in 
arriving. So many trains cannot be promptly handled over the 
tracks which exist, and delays must occur. The trouble is that in 
the effort of the people to take advantage of the quick transit 
which these lines afford they have exceeded their capacity. As to 
the Reading lines, the hostile action of Councils has prevented 
any gain to the city by the enlarged facilities which they desire 
to offer. The Pennsylvania road is choked with travel, but it will 
not permit the Reading to help the city out of its difficulty. 

Whether the city is so completely in the grasp of the Pennsyl- 
vania, on one hand, and of the Traction Company and other sur- 
face lines, on the other, as that it is impossible for elevated roads 
to be had, we do not undertake to say. It seems likely that it is. 
But it is perfectly plain that the limit of the present transportation 
capacity is reached, and that Philadelphia is already experiencing 
a paralysis of her growth. People will not ride in the street ears 
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under such conditions as are now imposed on them, and the Penn- 


sylvania lines are overtaxed. If it is the fixed policy of the city 
to restrict the public transit to these means, then the future his- 
tory of Philadelphia will be easily written. All that those whose 
ar lie in its further development now need to know is this 
one fact. 








VENETIAN NOTES. 


oye to say, Venice is replete with bad odors. Not on 

the Grand Canal, which is wide and often breezy, not on the 
Riva degli Schiavoni which faces the lagoon, and certainly not on 
the broad Canal della Giudecea, but in all the narrow streets which 
meander about the marshy islets, and cross the sleepy, stagnent 
small canals or “rii’’ by means of bridges, and still more upon 
these canals themselves. For Venice has no drainage worth of men- 
tion ; the inhabitants of the tall houses upon the banks of the canals 
pour every kind of impurity into them, and the wonder is not only 
that the city is as healthful as it appears to be, but that the insig- 
nificent channels do not fill up in spite of the aid derived from tides 
and siroccos. It is the assertion of some of the written guides, or at 
least of the guide provided by the omnipresent Cook, “that in 
Venice no one thinks of walking.” Nevertheless itis easy to walk 
all over Venice by means ofits narrow “calli” or streets, with the 
assistance of the numerous bridges that span the small canals, and he 
who thus walks about the amphibious city will not only save much 
haggling and much money, but will view many phases of Venetian 
life that cannot be studied from a gondola. One of the features 
that forces itself upon the eyes of the pedestrian is the extraordi- 
nary number of well-heads or well-mouths’ marking the spots from 
which not many years ago all the drinking-water of Venice was 
derived. Quaint objects are these well-mouths, and many of them 
highly beautiful. Some date from early Romanesque times, some 
are gothic, more exhibit the wreaths and other decorations of ra- 
naissance times, some are still in full use, and are surrounded at 
all hours by groups of women and boys, while others are disused, 
and lie with their iron covers gaping wide open. The water is pro- 
cured from these wells by means of repeated pullings at a chain, 
and very often a lad does the pulling while the women and girls 
fill their vessels at theispout. At the eastern and dirtier end of 
Venice the threading of glass beads is the ordinary occupation of 
the young girls, who accompany their light labor with snatches of 
song. The bead-threader has a’tray full of beads upon her lap 
and a bunch of long pins in her hand, each pin attached to a thread. 
She gathers the beads into a heap and thrusts the pins into it until 
several are caught upon each pin, then she pushes the beads down 
upon the cords,; and, again heaps them up for another bead- 
catching. 

Most of the churches of Venice present in their uncolored and 
unadorned interiors a most disappointing contrast to St. Mark’s. 
Even Sta. Maria Gloriesa dei Frari, the mausoleum of Titian and 
Canova and the burial place of several doges and senators, is de- 
void of all decoration other than that produced by the tombs them- 
selves, which nearly match the walls in tint. The Frari, which rivals 
San Marco in extent, was designed by Nicola Pisano, is the best 
bit of gothic brick church architecture in Venice, and is beautifully 
proportioned, so that the lack of color and ornament upon its wall 
surfaces is the more to be regretted. The sederia, or stalls of the 
choir, of inlaid woodwork, are very fine, and still finer is a piece of 
gothic panelling in the left transept. The tomb of Canova, a pyra- 
mid of Carrara marble, with a procession of allegorical figures out- 
side its doors, is rightly criticized by Ruskin as “‘ intolerable in affec- 
tation, ridiculous in conception ” notwithstanding the excellence of 
the statues themselves. 

Another large church, the Pantheon of Venice, is 8S. S. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo. Many doges, especially those of the Mocenigo 
family are buried here, as also several of the admirals and war- 
riors of Venice, among them Marc Antonio Bragadino, who was 
flayed alive by the Turks. The finest tombs are decidedly the 
gothic one of Michele Morosini, and the Renaissance one erected 
to the Doge Andrea Vendramin. This latter is condemned by 
Ruskin in no measured terms, yet his condemnation seems to have 
force only against the characters of the sculptor and of the Doge. 
San Zaccaria, with its walls covered by large paintings, and San 
Giorgio degli Schiavoni, decorated internally with Byzantine paint- 
ings, are two exceptions to the usual want of color of Venetian 
church interiors ; San Sebastiano is remarkable for the presence of 
many of the best works of Paolo Caliari or Paul Veronese, and for 
the tomb of that painter; and Sta Maria dell’ Orto contains Tin- 
toretto’s Last Ju ent and his tomb. All the churches here 
mentioned, as well as many others, contain numerous valuable 
paintings, yet on account of the obscurity, it is difficult to appre- 
ciate their merit. In order to properly study the Venetian school 
of painting, it is necessary to visit and carefully examine the grand 
works upon the walls and ceilings of the various halls of the Ducal 





Palace, which is now the property of the Italian nation, and to 
give several hours of several days to the collection at the Accade- 
mia delle Belle Arti. Here the older painters, such as the Vivariri 
of Murano, Marco Basaiti Carpaccio, and Gentile Bellini, come out 
in fullstrength. Titian is represented by his grand picture of the 
Assumption, and by many other works, and Giorgione, Tintoretto 

the Palmas, Bassanos, etc., make up great part of a gallery of 
twenty or more rooms, which also contain a tolerable collection of 
paintings of other schools. W. N. LocKINGToN. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


i oe Christmas holidays find the country in a hopeful condition 

. as is indicated by the amount of sales of holiday goods, and 
still more their quality. A few years back there was great busi- 
ness done, but it was complained by the store-keepers that only 
the cheapest goods were sought after. At present there are no in- 
dications of the extravagance of the years before 1873, but of a 
general command of money, and a disposition to pay as close at- 
tention to quality as to cheapness. And the quality in point of 
the beauty of holiday goods is such as marks a constant develop- 
ment in the arts of design in this country, as well as in those of 
Western Europe. The whimsies of the zsthetic craze have 
passed away, but the solid fruits of that crazg still remain in a 
feeling for brighter color and an appreciation of perfection in de- 
sign, which promise to be lasting. And the improvements in the 
arts of pictorial reproduction during the last decade have brought 
the illustrations of books and the like to a combination of beauty 
and cheapness which once would have been thought impossible. 
This is of importance as a part of the national education, and as 
helping to give a democratic character to what once was ‘thought 
the prerogative of the rich. Even the newspapers are beginning 
to give their readers something better than the travesties and car- 
icature, which were the funniest when neither caricature nor trav- 
esty was meant. We may specify the illustrations of the Inquirer 
for the day after Thanksgiving day as an instance. Its pictures 
of the fox-hunt of the Radnor Club were both spirited and correct 
in drawing. 

* * * 

THERE is a feeling that Christmas is sinking into a mere gift 
season, and that people are losing sight of any deeper significance 
of the day. And yet its religious observance grows with every 
year. Once it was confined to a few bodies,—the Episcopalians 
the Catholics, the Lutherans, and the German Reformed,—and was 
not universally observed by all of the two German denominations. 
The Puritan churches generally tolerated it as a social holiday 
but ignored it in every other way, although they had not main- 
tained the old position that its observance called for social repro- 
bation. And as contrasted with Easter and the succeeding festi- 
vals of “the Church Year,” Christmas is at a disadvantage, since 
its observance did not begin the first ages of the Church and the 
day was fixed by guess rather than even tradition, the saying of 
John the Baptist: “ He must increase, but I must decrease,” de- 
ciding for the winter solstice, with the additional advantage of 
bringing advent to the Spring Equinox which was the old New 
Year’s day. One is not therefore on sure historic ground in keep- 
ing the 25th of December as the anniversary of Christ’s birth. It 
was not until the idea of a “Christian Era” occurred to the 
Church, as fitly superseding the Seleucidian Era in the East and 
that of the Founding of Rome in the West, that any question was 
raised as to the date of Christ’s birth. And as the calculations 
made were four years out as to his birth, they do not inspire any 
confidence as to month and day. Historical Puritanism as well as 
religious Puritanism is against Christmas. 

x * % 


YET, just as Harvard University must have a statue of its found- 
er, although there is no record of his face or figure, and draws on 
the imagination of the artist for what he might have looked like 
so the Christian world, finding a deep significance in that Gospel of 
the Infancy, which the physician Luke probably derived from the 
Mother of Christ in the course of the researches on which his Gos- 
pel is based, has felt it a sort of necessity to assign some day as 
the proper one for its commemoration of the beginning of that 
life which has transformed the world. ‘ The religious system of 
Europe,” says Mozoomdar, “ moves around a human centre. The 
life and death of Christ forms a focus into which the various lines 
and departments of religious life converge, and from which they 
spread out influences, which go down to the very depths of the 
national and individual soul. There are local and exclu- 
sive centres in the saints and good men, who have founded differ- 
ent denominations in Christendom, but all these are governed by 
the central figure, who according to the European’s belief. repre- 
sents the will of God on earth. He knows definitely what to as- 
pire after; he has a clear and recognized model after which to 
fashion his desires and deeds, a personal standard of life and 
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death, of love and work, of blessedness and glory. And a com- 
mon aspiration and struggling after a common ideal gives a soli- 
darity of sympathy which constitutes a very peculiar feature of 
European religion.” 


* * 


THE New England Society celebrated Forefathers’ Day in 
right good style on Monday evening, and everything, from the 
speeches at the table to the strings of apples and pop-corn fes- 
tooned from the chandeliers, was suggestive of the primitive days 
of Puritan supremacy. Such annual gatherings are especially to 
be encouraged in a country like our own, where practical tenden- 
cies and the keen commercial pressure of the present are all too 
apt to blot out the associations and traditions of a past to which 
all that we have and are is due. 

* * * 


In Harper’s “Study” for January Mr. Howells again sets 
lance in rest in the cause of realism. ‘‘Some of us,’’ he says, 
“like to see life in literature as it is; but far more like to see it in 
circus dress, with spangled tights, riding three barebacked horses 
at once, hanging by its instep from trapezes, and suffering massive 
paving-stones to be burst asunder on its stomach with sledge ham- 
mers . Let the little children have their fairies; let the 
big children have their heroes. The Study discerns a use 
not only for mere fodder in all the arts, but for the criticism which 
commends it.”” This is hard on the idealists, but we venture the 
remark, in passing, that there are degrees of excellence even in 
fodder. 

* * * 

In the December number of Poet-Lore the place of honor is 
deservedly given to a poem in the manner of “ The Quair” of 
James I. of Scotland. This excellent specimen of old English is 
from the pen of Harrison S. Morris, who has caught the very spirit 
of the original, and in his handling of the theme shows rare facility 
in a difficult field. 

* * * 

Lovers of Spenser will be interested in Mr. H. Oskar Som- 
mer’s introduction to the fac-simile of the first (1579) edition of 
“‘ The Shepheard’s Calender,” just issued in London by Mr. Nimms, 
It has been assumed that the commentary which accompanies the 
poem, professedly written by one “ E. K.,” was from the pen of 
Edward Kirke, a Cambridge friend of the poet ; but Mr. Sommer 
quite conclusively shows that “E. K.” was none other than 
Spenser himself,—a fact which a few critics were acute enough to 
suspect, though the generality of students ignored it. Mr. Som- 
mer deserves thanks for having cleared up this rather remarkable 
misconception. 

* ~ * 

THE Meissner-Hedrich quarrel presents an interesting phase 
of the science of plagiarism. Meissner had an established 
literary reputation ; Hedrich had not. On the other hand, Hed- 
rich had talent in the line of fiction, but could not obtain a pub- 
lic hearing. What more natural than that Hedrich should 
do the work and that Meissner should put his own name on 
the title page as author? It was acharming device and worked 
well. Whole editions were speedily exhausted; the people 
paid for Meissner and read Hedrich; and all the while Hed- 
rich and Meissner laughed in their sleeves and pocketed the 
shekels, share and share alike. But after a while a new factor 
developed : the work brought fame as well as gold, and fame was 
dear to the hearts of both the authors. So Meissner, who had 
fairly divided the money, declined to be equally generous with 
the other reward of merit, and Hedrich, smarting under a sense 
of injustice, proceeded to give away the whole scheme in a spicy 
pamphlet, which is just now agitating literary Germany with all 
the force of a genuine sensation. 

The question which calls for an immediate solution is this: 
Did Meissner steal Hedrich’s talents or did Hedrich steal Meiss- 
ner’s reputation? This is not quite a new The-Lady-or-the-Tiger 
problem, but something akin to it, certainly. 

* * * 


STUDENTS will be glad to hear of the proposed course of lec- 
tures to be delivered in Association Hall under the auspices of the 
Friends’ Institute. The first lecture will be given on Wednesday, 
January 8th, by Peter Marncroff von Finkelstein, a native of Je- 
rusalem, who will describe life in that city. Other lectures will 
follow, at intervals of a fortnight, by Prof. J. Rendel Harris, of 
Haverford, Charles E. Bolton, and Prof. William Marks, 


* * * 
Miss EDWARDS closed her series of lectures on Egypt, at As- 
sociation Hall, on Saturday afternoon, her topic being ‘“ The 
Writing and Language of the Ancient Egyptians.” She was fol- 


lowed by a large and intelligent audience with deep interest, and 
at the close expressed her appreciation of the manner in which 
her lectures had been received. Subsequently, a meeting was 
held, at which Provost Pepper of the University, presided, to 





promote measures for securing some of the treasures of the Egyp- 
tian Exploration Fund for Philadelphia. At Dr. Pepper’s request 
Miss Edwards briefly outlined the methods of procedure followed 
by the British members of the Fund. If enough interest were 
shown here, she said, an appointment of a local honorary secre- 
tary at Philadelphia would doubtless be made. There were, at 
present, valuable monuments already excavated at Bubastis 
which could be had for the cost of transportation. , 

The subject will be dealt with, probably, by the newly organ- 
ized Archzological Association, to which we have made reference 
elsewhere. 

* * ~ 

CHRISTMAS week witnesses the holding of several important 
scientific meetings. The American Historical Association holds 
its sixth annual meeting in Washington, December 28-31, at the 
U.S. National Museum. The Association was last year incorpor- 
ated by Congress, will make its reports through the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and will deposit its collections with 
the National Museum. The President’s address will be delivered 
by Prof. Charles Kendall Adams, President of Cornell University, 
and papers will be read by ex-President Andrew D. White, Clar- 
ence W. Bowen of the Independent, Talcott Williams, G. Brown 
Goode, Theodore Roosevelt, Justin Winsor, and Worthingion C. 
Ford,—a distinguished list of real workers in historical litera- 
ture. 

December 26-28 the Modern Language Association convenes 
at Harvard College. Addresses will be delivered by President 
Eliot and James Russell Lowell. Scientific papers will be read, 
and a proposed scheme of uniform elementary and advanced re- 
quirements in German and French, for admission to college, will 
be discussed. 

* * * 

IT was natural for the English people to desire the interment 
of Robert Browning in Westminster Abbey, but somewhat unfor- 
tunate that they did not make the same request in the case of his 
gifted wife. Mrs. Browning was a poet of much less compass and 
power than her husband, but a poet of such qualities as the world 
is not likely to forget. And the close affection which character- 
ized their married life gives evidence that she was of great value 
to him in his own work, being in fact a kind of complementary 
nature to hisown. The two should have lain together in death 
in the Italian cemetery where Theodore Parker also reposes, under 
the warm sunshine that was essential to her health, and has per- 
vaded his verse. Browning never will be understood until the in- 
fluence of Italy, its history, its literature, and above all of his con- 
stant contact with its people, comes to be fully appreciated. He 
was a kind of international poet, with two fatherlands,—a fact 
which goes a long way to explain the imperfection of English sym- 
pathy with him. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


| hg your comments on my communication of the 5th inst., I see 
you have misconstrued a statement of existing conditions into 
a threat. No threat is intended or implied. I also perceive you 
do not observe the prevailing discontent among agriculturists, I 
referred to the universal depression in agriculture throughout the 
country and for that matter throughout the world and not alone 
in the West. The great staples of the farm, wheat, meat, wool, 
and cotton, have been steadily declining in price for a number of 
years until they have reached a point at which their production 
no longer returns a living, with even a small profit to the 
producer. The foundation cause of this is tbe single gold standard 
of values of western Europe and the United States. A grave mis- 
take we made in 1873 when Germany and the United States, fol- 
lowing in the foot-steps of England, struck down one-half of the 
money of the world in the demonetization of silver, thereby en- 
hancing the purchasing power of that which remained. I vall your 
attention to an interview of State Senator Brown of your own 
State upon the conditions of agriculture. He says: “ Agriculture 
is the sick man of the body politic. .[ know of farms in the most 
fertile sections of this State that have been brought into a first 
class condition, nicely located, well improved and productive, that 
have been sold at a fair public sale for less money than they cost 
forty years ago, actually for much less than they had been as- 
sessed at during many years. I will say that agriculture in 
Pennsylvania is at a low ebb; that none of the staple crops make 
a profit, nay, often do not make expenses, that things are growing 
worse instead of better, that the dry rot which some years ago ap- 
peared on the eastern coast of Massachusetts. . has eventually 
reached our confines.” 
I also call your attention to the growth of The Alliance, now 
said to number more than two millions of voters, and to the reso- 
lutions passed in every gathering of this order, whether County, 
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District, State, or National, favoring the full restoration of silver 
as it stood through more than seventy-five years of the govern- 
ment. While this organization is non-political, it proposes work- 
ing through political parties for those measures of relief that all 
intelligent men know must come through legislation. 

The complaint of agricultural sections against the East is, that 
while that section asks a tariff policy to maintain the price of its 
manufactured products, it also insists upon a financial policy that 
enables it to buy the staple products of agriculture at lowest 

rices. 
. It would be blindly walking to destruction for the party in 
power to disregard the demands of so large and important an or- 
ganization as the great body of farmers in this country. 

The danger ahead is not that the body of Republicans of the 
agricultural States may go off, but that, unless substantial relief 
come through the present Congress, there will be enough go to 
the party next year, pledged to financial relief, to turn the scale, 
and with several Western States, the Democratic party can leave 
New York and Connecticut out of the count and win. Free coin- 
age of silver will carry in the agricultural States, while the dan- 
ger of tariff reduction will not prevent men supporting a party 
committed to a great financial movement which they believe to 
be of overshadowing importance to their prosperity. 

It should be borne in mind that producers of the great staples 
do not place a high valuation upon the market “close by ” when 
that market pays only the price received in the most remote mar- 
ket, while enhancing the cost to the producer of farm commodi- 
ties in the increased cost of hired labor, corresponding in price 
with that paid the labor in the shop of this convenient market. 

In reference to Kansas, we have magnificent crops, and are 
as prosperous as any other agricultural section, but agriculture 
everywhere is suffering, its condition being due to the extremely 
low prices that result, mainly, from the restricted volume of a 
single standard of values, which in turn restricts the volume of 
circulating money. To increase the purchasing power of money 
decreases in a corresponding ratio the selling price of labor’s pro- 
ducts, and this it is that is moving the great agricultural popula- 
tion of the country to codperate for relief. For the first time since 
the demonetization of silver, the Republican party has an undi- 
vided responsibility in making and administering the laws of the 
country, and when a largely increased volume of money is needed, 
and when we have the silver out of which to coin it, the Republi- 
can party will be held responsible for the execution of the work 
demanded. 

Farmers who have been voting to protect the price of Eastern 
labor and Eastern shop products now ask that protection be given 
to the value of farm staples, as it can be through an increased vol- 
ume of money. A firm stand by this country fora full restoration 
of silver at no distant day would have much to do with bringing 
European countries into line, as the question is not one of policy 
so much as of necessity, and world-wide in its effects and applica- 
tion. Respectfully, 

McPherson, Kansas, Dec. 20. H. B. KELLY. 


REVIEWS. 


MERICAN Reticious LEADERS, II.: WILBUR Fisk. By 
George Prentice, D. D., Professor in Wesleyan University. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This second volume of the series stands in a good deal of con- 
trast to Prof. Allen’s ‘ Jonathan Edwards.” It is very far from 
being such a well considered biography of a well chosen character 
by a competent man, as that was. The first difficulty is in the 
subject. Of course the Methodist Church had to be represented in 
the series, and yet that church is singularly barren in great men. 
Much as it makes of preaching, its best preachers,—Maffitt, Sum- 
merfield, Cookman, Simpson, and the rest,—have been great only 
in the sense of being effective. Much as it makes of administra- 
tion, we fail to recall a single man who has impressed anyone out- 
side his own denomination by his ability, except Bishops Emory 
and Vincent. In scholarship it has only begun to entertain the 
ambition of standing beside the learned churches of America, and 
as yet it has made its best record chiefly in Philosophy, (Weedon, 
Crocker, Bowne), and lags behind in other fields. Its history is 
rich in picturesque figures such as Lorenzo Dow, “ Billy” Hib- 
bard, William Barnes, Peter Cartwright; but the greatness of the 
denomination has been in the multitude of effective, average men, 
who have given their strength to working out a system already 
laid down for them by the founder of Methodism,—not in origina- 
tion of any kind. 

In the selection of Wilbur Fisk, magnitudes are measured 
from a New England point of view. Of the eight names already 
chosen for the series, just five are New Englanders, which indi- 
cates the editor’s locality. And out of the New England Confer- 
ence President Fisk is about as good a choice as could have been 








made. He took charge of Wesleyan University at its start in 
1831, and remained in charge until 1839. He was not a great 
educator, but he was a fairly good pastor of the students, and an 
administrator who ptt B public confidence. He was a lead- 
ing man in the Conference, and as zealous for enforcing the Dis- 
cipline against rum-sellers and drinkers as to prevent its enforce- 
ment against traders in human flesh and enslavers of their fellow- 
men. And he represented the Arminian theology in its conflict 
with Calvinism with so much ability as to have won a place among 
the standard writers on his side of that controversy, although the 
type of Calvinism has changed very greatly since his time. So far 
as we can form any conception of him from his biographers, he 
seems to have been a fine, genial, earnest man, who never did 
anything that would not have been done quite as well if he never 
had been born, and who never said or wrote anything especially 
worthy of being remembered. 

Prof. Prentice has something of a problem to make an effec- 
tive histographical picture of a character and a career so deficient 
in striking points; and he has not solved the problem. His biog- 
raphy is an improvement on that by Prof. Holdich (New York : 
1842), chiefly in being much shorter. It is not the better for the 
recurrent statements of the numerical strength of Methodism, and 
its array of the sums spent on education and similar objects, and 
the lists of obscure people who were in some way connected with 
the hero. And where the attempt is made—sparingly enough,— 
to reconstruct the historic background, the portrayal is not effec- 
tive. For instance he leaves us to suppose that the Methodists 
who began “ the invasion of New England ” just a hundred years 
ago were the duplicates of the Methodist preachers whom Wes- 
leyan and Boston Universities train for the ministry to-day. But 
Methodism, like nearly all sects in their inception, was High 
Church in its claims of exclusive right. There lies before usa 
pamphlet of 1793 by a Methodist preacher of Connecticut, in 
which he addresses a Congregationalist minister : “ I do not doubt 
but that there are some gracious souls of your order, both minis- 
ters and people ; and so there may be in the Church of Rome ; but 
this will not constitute either your church or theirs a church of 
Christ.” He goes on to specify meetings for Christian fellowship, 
such as the Methodist class-meeting, as one of the indispensable 
marks of the true Church. What would he say if he knew that 
attendance on class-meeting in now optional with Methodists ? 

Prof. Prentice is not a literary artist, and he has very little of 
the historical sense. But he has done his work carefully and 
earnestly according to his lights. T 





IN AND AROUND BERLIN. By Minerva Brace Norton. Chicago: 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 1889. 

Mrs. Norton hospitably dedicates her book to a wide circle— 
first to her husband, then to “ her countrymen and countrywo- 
men who have visited Berlin, to those who hope to go there, and 
to the large number of armchair travelers.” It is this latter class 
who will find most interest in her book, for much of the informa- 
tion there contained would lack freshness for any one already 
familiar with Berlin. In an easy, pleasant manner she relates her 
experience of Berlin pensions, the glimpses she had of German so- 
cial life, her visits to several schools and philanthropic institu- 
tions, touching also on the various prominent features of the city 
itself, familiar to any one who has made even a brief visit to Ber- 
lin,—its churches, museums, public gardens, etc. In spite of the 
trifling discomforts of bed-linen only changed once a month, in- 
convenient German meal hours, an undue predominance of strange 
varieties of sausages, pickles, dried fish, and cheese, one gets a 
genial impression of her experience of the great German capital, 
where many primitive customs still linger, although Berlin repre- 
sents the metropolitan and progressive side of German social life. 

Having had experience as a teacher in America, Mrs. Norton 
made a special effort to obtain permission to visit several schools 
for girls, both state and private. She found that although in 
many respects the course was very restricted, owing to the strong 
prejudice among the upper classes in Germany against the liberal 
education of women, yet the method of teaching in some of the 
classes was admirable, and this any one can readily believe who 
has been fortunate enough to see the charming system employed 
by the well-trained young German teachers who are occasionally 
secured for schools in this country. Mrs. Norton also describes 
her visit to a model Kindergarten for children from two to seven 
years old. After deserbing the children happily occupied in the 
gardens and in the ouse, she continues: “‘ We try to make one 
idea the centre of thught for the week—not to confuse the mindsi 
of the children uchhom at once,’ said the Directress. ‘ Thisbo y 
week it is pansies.’ In the garden children were watering pansies 
in bloom, and pansies were cut and dug for use in the house, 
where they were material for play and work. In one room the 
children had cards in their hands, in which they had pricked the 
outlines of pansies. Each had a needle threaded with a color se- 
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lected by itself, with which to work this outline. In another 
room they were painting pansies. In a large tin dish- 
pan two or three, under suituble supervision, were washing flower- 
pots with sponges and tepid water; others were filling the 
clean pots by taking spoonfuls of black loam from another 

an; others, having been shown pansy plants with roots, and 
told that the plants took nourishment and drank water by 
means of these root-mouths, were pressing them carefully into the 
earth-filled pots and giving them water. At Easter-time 
the lesson was on eggs.’”’ The price of tuition at this school was 
only twelve cents a month to the poor, and seventy-five cents for 
those who could afford the larger sum. Mrs. Norton also visited 
several admirably managed philanthropic institutions, most of 
which had been either directly or indirectly established by the 
former Crown Princess Frederick, and no one can help admitting 
that she has untiringly furthered all progress in educational and 
benevolent work, though she has always remained unchangeably 
the Englishwoman among Germans. Mrs. Norton, in concluding 
her enumeration of the varied resources of Berlin both for educa- 
tion and enjoyment, evidently agrees with those “ experienced 
travelers’? who ‘ esteem Berlin on account of its general health- 
fulness and its combination of econo mical and other attractions, 
as, on the whole, the continental city best adapted to an extended 
residence abroad.” 





Essays IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE FORMATIVE PERIOD, 1775-1789. By Former 
Graduates and Former Members of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Edited by J. Franklin Jameson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The general purpose of these essays is the same as that of Mr. 
Hannis Taylor’s work on the English Constitution, which we re- 
viewed six weeks ago. It is to trace the American Constitution 
to its historic roots, and to explode the once accepted theory that 
it was the work of the Convention of 1787 apart from _histor- 
ical development. But the method of the two books is widely dif- 
ferent. The five gentlemen who contribute find their evidence in 
American history, and most of it in the years between the Revo- 
lution and the holding of the Convention. Thus the editor shows 
that the government set up by the Articles of Confederation was 
obliged to exercise judicial authority, and besides an extraordi- 
nary court for the disputes between States, which ruled out Con- 
necticut’s claim to the Wyoming Valley, it established a Court of 
Appeal in Admiralty Law, to pass upon cases arising out of the 
condemnation of naval prizes. 

The third essay, which should have come second, traces the 
development of the executive departments of the same govern- 
ment from mere Committees of Congress in 1775 to something ap- 
proaching the completeness of the departments erected in 1789 
under the authority of the Constitution. Mr. Guggenheimer, its 
author, should have looked into Peletiah Webster before treating of 
the office of Superintendent of Finance, conferred on Robert Morris. 

The second essay treats of the opposition to the adoption of 
the Constitution, especially in the shape given it by certain Vir- 
ginians of a demand for a second convention to amend the work 
of the first. The fourth, by Mr. William P. Trent, treats of con- 
stitution-making in the churches, in order to ascertain how far the 
movements to this end influenced and were influenced by the 
parallel movement in the Nation. It is a valuable and suggestive 
paper, but if its author had gone to the sources he would have 
done better. No one, for instance, can appreciate the reasons for 
the resistance to the proposal to establish an Anglican bishop in 
the colonies, who has not read the discussion between Dr, Chand- 
ler and )r. Chauncey on the subject. It was not mere Puritanism 
which animated the resistance, but the quite justifiable fear that 
by degrees the whole prelate system of Engiand, with its bishops, 
courts, its tithe system and the like, would be gradually introduced 
along with episcopacy. The Episcopalians of America could only 
give assurances, which nobody doubted, that they did not want 
anything of the kind; they could give none that some future Par- 
liament would not take steps to this end. Hence the opposition 
. of even Episcopalians to the measure before the Revolution, and 
« the hearty acquiescence of everybody after it. Wealso think Mr. 
Trent has missed a point in treating of Presbyterian influence on 
the Constitution. Is it not from Presbyterian law of ‘* overture ” 
that the method of amending the Constitution is copied ? 

The last essay, on the status of the Slave, has the least to do 
with our constitutional history, but is valuable as showing the 
trend of public feeling towards emancipation during the period 
especially under discussion. Exe 





Tus UNITED STATES: ITs HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. By Alex- 
ander Johnston. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1889. 
A well known little English history of the United States of 
about 400 pages devotes almost 300 of them to the colonial and 








revolutionary period, leaving not quite one-third of the space to 
the national period. Prof. Johnston’s book,—itself a reprint of 
his ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” article on the History of the 
United States,—reverses this arrangement and devotes more than 
two-thirds of its space to the national period, and the correspond- 
ingly smaller part to our colonial history. Again, the longer Eng- 
lish book devotes but eleven pages to the “ critical period ” be- 
tween the close of the Revolution and the putting in force of the 
Constitution, while Prof. Johnston gives twenty-four pages to the 
same period. These differences in conception of the relative im- 
portance of different periods in our history belong to the author 
of this book, not only in contradiction to English writers, but 
also to many, if not most, of our American writers of text-books. 
The romantic occurrences of the two colonial centuries have re- 
ceived much more attention than the great, far-reaching historical 
movements that have been worked out during the last one hun- 
dred years. And yet the continual contest with the Indians, much 
as it affected the life of the early settlers, was as an historical, eco- 
nomic, and moral movement of a very different order of import- 
ance from the growth, conflicts, and disappearance of the institu- 
tion of Slavery. The struggle between French and English for 
the control of the interior of the continent was of course a critical 
one, but it contained no such political factors as the question of 
the adoption of the second constitution did. A small book ona 
large subject of course restricts the possibilities of the highest 
kind of achievement, but the special excellences possible to such 
a work, Prof. Johnston has shown, in a high degree. Grasp of 
the subject as a whole, a recognition of the relative importance of 
the various parts, a classification based on internal development 
rather than arbitrary external periods, and a consistent impar- 
tiality of treatment of men and movement, make this book de- 
cidedly the best short work on our history. 

The last characteristic mentioned, an unusual power of im- 
partiality of statement, has marked all the work of the author, 
and this down to a time so close to the present that the absence of 
feeling on the questions is a matter of impossibility. Professor 
Johnston, however, had very strong views on most of the ques- 
tions that have come up in our history, especially the economic 
questions, and his fairness in their treatment is therefore all the 
more admirable. 

The development of a democratic type of society and govern- 
ment subsequent to the Revolution has been taken as the char- 
acteristic movement of the period from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution to the beginning of the predominance of the question of 
slavery and secession. In thus taking an internal development as 
the definition of a period, a claim is made to the possibility of a 
philosophical treatment of our history which has not been gener- 
ally conceded to it. 

It is a sad duty to review the last accomplishment of a man 
whose years and promise were so incompletely fulfilled, but of this 
little posthumous book, as of all Professor Johuston’s literary 
work, it can be said that it was distinctly good work. 

E. P. C. 


To THE Lions: A TALE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. By Rev. 
Alfred J. Church. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 
Mr. Church is already well known as the author of several 

volumes in the “ Story of the Nations” series, but he is even more 
familiar to the general public through his numerous books for 
children founded on various historical periods. This story of the 
early Church is so simply told that it is quite within the compre- 
hension of intelligent children, though it is not “ written down” 
to their level. The manners and customs of the period are de- 
scribed very briefly and naturally, without pedantic and tiresome 
explanations. Pure ideals and courage and fortitude were never 
more nobly and simply shown than in the history of the early 
Church and there is something very tonic and salutary in pre- 
senting to the over-heated imagination of the modern child pic- 
tures of such quiet, almost stern heroism. The brave men of the 
early Christians are not surrounded by the glow of romance by 
which the pagan and medizeval heroes are glorified, but are very 
human and real in their terrible ordeals. We see about us every 
day magnificent witness of the faith and self-sacrifice of religious 
people and philanthropists; but racked frames and anguished 
nerves are not among the tests of faith now required, nor the re- 
nunciation of these closest ties of affection which make the main- 
spring of life. In an age when comfort and amusement seem even 
to very religious people an indispensable part of life, and aviod- 
ance of human suffering the chief end of charity, it is good to re- 
member people whose lives were so pure and simple amid sur- 
rounding luxury and corruption, and who gave their own bodies 
and those of their children, almost without a groan, to bear wit- 
ness to the convictions they held, and who thus preserved for 
later generations a faith that among faint-hearted or compro- 
mising disciples must have perished. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE latest of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s books, ‘“‘ Betty Leices- 
ter,” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), will naturally catch 
the eye of many buyers by its charming cover, and the name of 
the author will raise many pleasant expectations. All that Miss 
Jewett writes is bright, sincere, and graceful, but in this we miss, 
we think, her usual sparkle, her humor, her characteristic touches 
of New England life that give freshness and vividness to the 
commonplace. Betty Leicester is a motherless girl of fifteen, who 
being an only child, has had the advantage of living all over the 
world with her father, who is a great naturalist. But while he 
takes a trip to Alaska he sends her to Maine, to stay with his sis- 
ters, and this summer visit in Tideshead is the subject of the 
story. It is all very pleasant and very natural, but of such a mild 
quality of interest that the reader we fear will long for the infu- 
sion of more vitality, fun, incident, moving power. There is a 
suggestion at the close that Betty will return to Tideshead for an- 
other summer, and on that occasion we may hope that something 
a little more out of the common may occur. 





“ A Summer in a Cafion,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), relates to the Pacific Coast, and it presents an 
amount of amusing detail in its description of a camping-out ex- 
perience in Lower California which goes far to make up for the 
lack of a real story. The defect of camp life must always be that 
it is detached from real occupations and real interests ; that the 
general feeling of campers-out is that they have fallen into a 
vacuum which they must somehow fill up with useless activities 
and efforts at amusement that do not really amuse. But the Win- 
ships, who, with their sons and daughters, and nephewsand nieces, 
pitch their tent for a season in Las Flores Cajion, seem to find 
their experience absolutely satisfactory. 

The book is full of innocent fun and frolic, and the endless 
talk which goes on, abounding in quotations and parodies, sug- 
gests, without any feeble imitation, the wit and cleverness of 
“ Alice in Wonderland.” 





“The Bursting of a Boom,” (by Frederick R. Sanford, Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.), gives an account of a promising 
land speculation in Lower California, and was doubtless suggested 
by some real scheme which came to naught after having put 
money into the pockets of its promoters. It may serve as a re- 
minder of their folly to over-sanguine Eastern investors who, 
with the idea that California affords a great opportunity for capi- 
talists, have supposed that each site offered for sale may be con- 
verted into an earthly paradise. Along with the story of the great 
land scheme is naturally carried the romance of two young people 
who travel together to San Buenaventura and contrive to exchange 
luggage. Naturally a novelist of “‘imagination all impact ” dis- 
cerns more in a millstone than meets the eye of a mere dull re- 
viewer. Thus, the author sees in the situation of the innocent 
hero and heroine, each in the possession of the other’s wardrobe, 
something unpleasant, embarrassing, leading to tremors, bluster, 
deadly antagonism, and a general chaos. However, a kindly ex- 
pressman rights the mistake, which seems to us nothing particular ; 
and as heroes and heroines usually do, the two fallin love, marry, 
and henceferth, we take it, avoid further complications by travel- 
ing with their possessions in common. 





The publication by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons ofa volume 
of the humorous sayings of Philip H. Welch again brings to mind 
the heroic man who, in the midst of pain, and in the very pres- 
ence of death, produced the bits of humor which set the world 
about him bubbling over with mirth. His life presents contrasts 
startling in their dramatic force, and it is a satisfaction to know 
that through the exertions of friends, his family will be at least 
partially provided for. The volume, which bears the title ‘‘ Said 
in Fun,” is handsomely printed and bound, and additional inter- 
est and value are given to it by some forty illustrations which have 
been contributed “as a labor of love” by Mr. W. A. Rogers, who 
we believe, originated the idea,—and other well known artists of 
humor and satire-—F. G. Attwood, C. G. Bush, ‘‘ Chip,” A. B. 
Frost, C. D. Gibson, O. Herford, E. W. Kemble, J. A. Mitchell, 
F. Opper, W. L. Sheppard, W. T. Smedley, W. P. Snyder, A. E. 
Sterner, C. Jay Taylor, S. W. Van Schaick, and M. Woolf. 
Some of their pictures are particularly good examples of what 
has come to be, unquestionably, a characteristic school of 
American art, and altogether the book deserves a liberal degree of 
attention. 





The latest volume of the useful “‘ Men of the Bible” series, 
(Anson D, F. Randolph & Co., New York), is ‘‘ The Kings of Israel 
and Judah,” by Prof. George Rawlinson. It covers the period from 
Rehoboam to the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. It 








contains no points of interest especially calling for notice, consist- 
ng of a well written history on the strictly traditional lines, 





Music and poetry have been so often called the “‘ sister arts,” 
that they are popularly considered more closely related than they 
really are. But many musical geniuses have been utterly without 
poetical taste or appreciation, and many poets entirely without 
the musical gift. Occasionally musicians like Wagner are also 
their own poets, and poets like Sidney Lanier, accomplished mu- 
sicians. But the “sisters” rarely make their abode with the 
same favored mortal, and this may explain why so few of the ex- 
tracts given in the pretty volume before us, (‘“‘ Musical Memen- 
toes: Short Selections in Prose and Verse for Music Lovers.” Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co.), show any real knowledge and tech- 
nical appreciation of music, but express merely with more or less 
poetic fervor the emotional pleasure that sweet sounds give. 
Some very classical and some very charming extracts are inter- 
mingled with some rather second-rate praise of the “ heavenly 
maid.” It seems a pity not to have substituted Browning’s ex- 
quisite and characteristic ‘A Toccata of Galuppi,” in place of 
some more commonplace selections, 





“Therese at San Domingo,” translated from the French of 
Mme. A. Fresneau by Emma Magrath, (A. C. McClurg & Co.), is 
a tale written more especially for young people, of the Negro In- 
surrection of 1791. The history of the rising is fairly indicated in 
its dress of fiction, and a good moral is instilled, showing how acts 
of kindness to the oppressed blacks were repaid by faithful ser- 
vice in time of peril. 





“ Lily Lass,” by Justin H. McCarthy, (Appleton’s “ Gainsbor- 
ough Series”), is a tale of “ Young Ireland,” told naturally from 
the Nationalist side. It narrates certain moving episodes of the 
revolution, so called, of 1848—that movement apparently inconclu- 
sive, but which undoubtedly had a lasting effect, stretching even 
into these days of hope for Ireland. Mr. McCarthy is seen at his 
best in this excellent little story. 





“Opening The Oyster’? by Charles L. Marsh, is a decidedly 
clever book of adventure, founded on an attempt,—a successful 
one, and so perhaps not to be called an attempt,—of two stout 
young fellows to visit the leading 40 cities of the earth within a 
period of five years, and to do it without a cent in hand at the 
start, working their way and maintaining themselves from point 
to point. The idea is, as far as we know, entirely original, various 
as the plans of covering the globe under novel conditions have 
been. There is unflagging ingenuity and interest in Mr. Marsh’s 
book, and it is one of the best juveniles we have met with ina 
long while. (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 





Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish a new, good, and 
very cheap edition of Emerson’s “‘ Essays” complete in one handy 
volume. Here is a good opportunity for securing an indispen - 
sable book. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


‘ie Historical Society of Pennsylvania will shortly publish the 

‘“ Narrative ” of the Tory, Dr. John Conally, which has been 
appearing by instalments in the Society’s quarterly, the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine. 

The late Gen. F. W. Palfrey had the fifth volume of his 
father’s ‘‘ History of New England” put in type and submitted to 
friends for correction. Its appearance may shortly be expected. 

Another biographical series has been projected: ‘* American 
Reformers,” by Funk & Wagnalls, to be edited by Carlos Mar- 
typ, D. D. It will consist of twelve volumes, beginning with a 
life of Wendell Phillips. Among other volumes will be John B. 
Gough and William E. Dodge by the editor, Horace Mann by F. 
B. Sanborn, and John G. Whittier by W. S. Kennedy. 


The Belford Co. have in preparation “‘ A New Encyclopedia 
of American Biography,” intended to not merely cover the ground 
usually occupied by such publications, but to make special men- 
tion of the men and women who are doing the work and forming 
the thought of our own time. Mr. James R. Gilmore (“ Edmund 
Kirke ’’) is the editor. 

Captain Charles King’s forthcoming book is to have the title 
“Starlight Ranch, and Other Stories of Army Life.” 

Sampson Low & Co. are to publish Stanley’s letters from 
Africa in a cheap edition, with an introduction by Scott Keltie, a 
traveler of some distinction. Messrs. Harper will issue the book 
on this side. 

A book entitled “Thought and Thrift,” written by Joshua 
Hill, a farmer in Kentucky, is announced as in the press of Rais- 
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beck & Co., Cincinnati. It will be a discussion of political and 
economic questions from the point of view of a practical agricul- 
turist. 

W. H. H. Murray is engaged on a volume tv be called “ Lake 
Champlain and Its Shores.” Considering the romantic interest 
and historical associations of this lake, it has been singularly ne- 
glected in a literary way,—its picturesque neighbor, Lake George, 
getting all the attention. 

Some idea of the literary activity in Japan, and the demand 
for English and American books and periodicals, may be gained 
from these items in the official return of exports and imports for 
October, 1889. Of books and literary matter, such as periodicals 
and newspapers, there were exports to the amount of 16,258 yen, 
and of imports, books and stationery, 70,964 yen, the silver yen be- 
ing worth seventy-five cents in American gold. Many libraries in 
Europe are securing sets of Japanese books. 

Messrs. Brown, Thurston & Co., Portland, Me., announce the 
completion of the six volumes of the ‘‘ York, (Me.) Deeds.” This 
work has been in progress six years and is one of the most import- 
ant publications relating to the early history of New England ever 
undertaken. It has been done under the patronage of the State 
of Maine and the Maine Historical Society. 

The recently discovered Diaries, etc., of the Queen of Naples, 
from which so much has been expected in the way of letters of 
Lord Wilson and Lady Hamilton, have been placed in the royal 
archives of Rome, and it is said, will not be published. There is 
much disappointment in certain quarters thereat. 

There is considerable conjecture in Baltimore, and especially 
at the Johns Hopkins University, over the probable authorship of 
the new socialistic novel “‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker,” recently pub- 
lished anonymously by a Baltimore lady. Dr. Ely of the Johns 
Hopkins University, who is a friend of the authoress, and who, it 
is said, suggested the idea of writing a book, says that she isa 
young woman in her twenties, of high social standing, and a 
member of one of the oldest families in Maryland. He keeps the 
name of the young authoress secret. 

Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co.’s maps secured a silver medal, 
the highest award allowed to maps, at the Paris Exposition. 

Thomas Whittaker has in preparation a work entitled ‘‘ New 
Points to Old Texts,” by Rev. J. M. Whiton. 

The trustees of the British Museum have published a Cata- 
logue of the Hindustani printed books in the Library of the Mu- 
seum, compiled by J. F. Blumhardt. 

The second part of the Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts 
in the Bibliothek Nationale of Paris has appeared. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 








I seems that the statement made by M. de Blowitz, the Paris 

correspondent of the London Times, and widely copied, that 
the superb Paris illustrated magazine Art and Letters is to be dis- 
continued, is not quite correct. It will either be revived in its 
old form as a quarterly or continued as a monthly in a less lavish 
style. 

Belford’s Magazine proposes to publish two posthumous 
papers by Jefferson Davis—an autobiographical sketch, and an 
article on Andersonville prison. Mr. Davis had contemplated an 
extended autobiography and had completed several chaptgrs ; it 
is believed his widow will prepare this matter for publication. 

We can certainly not regard John Dickinson as at the head of 
a list of “Forgotten National Celebrities,”—as the Atlantic Monthly 
places him,—for we remember him, in Pennsylvania, very well, 
and recall how John Adams reviled him. But it must be admitted 
that Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook has made a capital article about 
him in the January Atlantic. It is well conceived and accurately 
and fairly stated. 


The Century announces that its next two numbers will contain 
the last chapters of the life of Lincoln. In January there will be 
given a vivid description of the last days of Lincoin, an account of 
his assassination and funeral, and of the attack on Seward. Sup- 
plementary articles, by Confederate and Union officers, on the 
“Pursuit and Death of John Wilkes Booth” will accompany this 
installment. 

The Magazine of American History opens the new year and its 
twenty-third volume witb a bright and readable January number. 
An admirable portrait of William Cullen Bryant forms the frontis- 
piece, and an animated and welcome paper by the clever editor 
treats of his place in American history. 

The first number of a monthly magazine for teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents, called College and School, has just been issued 
at Utica, N. Y. 








The Jury is the title of 2 new comic paper issuing from Ro- 
chester, N. Y. It is apparently modelled on Life, and makes a good 
impression. 

Mr. M. W. Hazeltine denies the statement that he has been 
engaged by Bonner Brothers to edit the New York Ledger. He 
says he expects to write for the Ledger, but has nothing to do with 
the management, Mr. Oliver Dyer remaining, as he has long been, 
the editor of the paper. 


Poet-Lore for January is largely devoted to a “ Poetical Sym- 
posium,” contributed by Harrison S. Morris, Charlotte Pendleton, 
Francis H. Williams, and S. Temple. There is an article on 
Browning’s “ Luria,” and one on ‘ Shakespeare at the Paris Ex- 
position.” The editorial matter all has point and in terest. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


5 ae movement in the University of Pennsylvania towards the 

formation of a great Museum of Archeology and Palzon- 
tology goes on very eucouragingly. Dr. Abbott, Curator of the 
American Collections, has made such progress that he believes 
that by the end of the year he will have 10,000 specimens. At 
the close of last week he had 4,000 in the building duly catalogued. 
The valuable collection of Dr. D. G. Brinton, which has been at 
his residence at Media, is being or has been packed, to be for- 
warded to the Museum. This alone will form about 4,000 num- 
bers, and other gentlemen have made important contributions. 
Several different expeditions are relied upon to add largely to this 
department of the Museum. In the West, Mr. Bandelier, of Santa 
Fé, who has done much good work for the Peabody Museum, will 
collect in Arizona; Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, the distinguished natu- 
ralist,—now resident in New York City,—will make collections in 
British Columbia ; a scientific party going to the Bahamas in the 
spring will be enlisted, it is expected, through Dr. C. S. Dolley of 
the University ; and the exploration and land improvement going 
forward in Florida, by Mr. Hamilton Disston and others, will also 
make substantial additions of specimens. 

The Museum scheme will receive valuable aid from the Uni- 
versity Archeological Association, which proposes to raise an an- 
nual contribution to be used in aid of exploration, the purchase of 
objects, and the support of special investigations in the field. The 
Association’s officers are as follows: President, Joseph Leidy ; 
Vice-Presidents, George W. Childs, Clarence H. Clark, Clarence S. 
Bement, Francis C. Macauley, Henry C. Gibson, Maxwell Somer- 
ville, Edward W. Clark, Robert H. Lamborn, Stuart Wood, Ed- 
ward H. Coates; Treasurer of the Babylonian Exploration Fund, 
EK. W. Clark; Treasurer of the American Exploration Fund, E. 
H. Coates; Treasurer of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, T. 
Hockley ; Secretary, Talcott Williams; Director of the Baby- 
lonian Explorations, John P. Peters; Director of the American 
Explorations, D. G. Brinton; Curator of the Babylonian Collec- 
tions, Hermann V. Hilprecht; Curator of the American Collec- 
tions, Charles C. Abbott. 


The Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, which 
is now being sent out and to which we have briefly referred, rep- 
resents the work of the Bureau during the fiscal year 1884-1885. 
The Mound explorations east of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson in objects relating to the sociol- 
ogy of the Zuiii tribes, have been very successful. Mrs. E. Smith 
has discovered two Onondaga manuscripts and one in the Mo- 
hawk dialect, which she has translated by the aid of a half-caste. 
The latter manuscript gives an account of the rites of the Iro- 

uois, 
" The report of Mr. Henshaw on the work on the native dia- 
lects of California, shows that many of the languages current at 
the time of the arrival of the Spaniards are fast dying out. 
Only a month before his arrival, the author states, an old woman 
had died who was the last to speak the language of the Indians of 
Santa Cruz. 

The elaborate reports on the “Ancient Art of Chiriqui” and 
the ‘ Central Eskimo ” we have already noticed. The last article 
on the “ Maya Codices,” by Prof. Cyrus Thomas, appeals mainly 
to those intimately conversant with Mexican antiquities. 





The results of the.topographic survey of Massachusetts, the 
field-work of which was completed by the U. 8. Geological Sur- 
vey two years ago, are about to be published. The irregular 
shape of the State gives the topographic map an unsatisfactory 
form, which will be remedied when Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut are added. Itis on ascale of four miles to an inch, with con- 
tours every hundred feet, and brings out satisfactorily the physi- 
cal features of the State. The gradual ascent inland and the evi- 
dences of glaciation in the eastern part in the distribution of ponds 
and lakes are clearly brought out. 
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An article on “‘ The Supposed Enormous Showers of Meteor- 
ites in the Desert of Atacama,” (Nature, Dec. 5th), discusses the 
question whether there is any evidence of the fall of a shower of 
meteorites over a large extent of the earth’s surface. The desert 
in question is in Chili near Valparaiso, and in a communication to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, 1845, a Mr. Darlu spoke of this 
desert where “ meteorites are met with at every step.” The writer 
finds this an exaggeration, the number of masses which have been 
found amounting to 13, thus affording no proof of the occurrence 
of a large shower. That such showers have occurred is proven by 
the masses which have been found in the Valley of Toluca, Mex- 
ico, where as late as 1856, 69 masses were found belonging to a 
single type. 

During the present century nearly 300 meteoritic falls on the 
earth’s surface have been observed, and only on a single date has 
a fall occurred on two distant parts of the earth—in Algeria and 
India. This coincidence, from certain observed circumstances, is 
regarded as accidental, so that the area of such showers must be 
small. The greatest observed separation of stones from one fall is 
16 miles. 





Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in an address before the British Associa- 
tion, emphasizes the advantages of Egypt for studying certain 
causes of geographical change. The absence of all effective veg- 
etation above the Nile level, and the scarcity of rain, leaves the 
wind-action in unusual prominence as a factor in shaping the 
landscape. ‘The presence of dated monuments gives precision in 
estimates of time. Besides the piling up and removal of sand- 
dunes, the author observed cases where walls of crude brick have 
in course of time been shattered and carried away by the wind. 
The Nile delta has also undergone change under the action of the 
winds, the present expanse of mud and sand being the joint result 
of deposits by the river and of filliug up with sand carried by 
wind. A conclusion reached by Mr. Petrie has an interesting 
bearing upon M. Renan’s story of the passage of the Red Sea in 
his ‘“‘ History of the People of Israel.” A few thousand years ago, 
Mr. Petrie says, by general elevation, and from the masses of sand 
blown into the water, the head of the Red Sea was broken up and 
formed only a chain of half-choked saline lakes. 





Mr. A. R. Wallace was lately presented with the degree of 
D. ©. L. by Oxford University. The presentation address (in 
Latin) contained an admirable short statement of the doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest. Mr. Wallace’s travels in the Brazilian 
forests, and the contemporaneous discovery of natural selection 
by Darwin, as well as Mr. Wallace’s various writings, were re- 
ferred to. 





The new Museum of Religions, lately opened at Paris, is 
due to the generosity of M. Emile Guimet, a native of Lyons, 
and a son of the inventor of indigo blue. This manufacturer is 
also a savant, and considering that the different religions were an 
excellent subject of study for interpretating the past, he decided 
some years ago to make a collection of divinities and objects used 
for worship in the divers religions of the Orient. After complet- 
ing his collection he presented it to the State and the city of Paris, 
under certain conditions, which were accepted. This collection, 
which is unique in its kind, consists of about 4,500 numbers and 
comprehends the divinities of India, China, Japan, Cochinchina, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome,and Gaul, all, together with the objects, clas- 
sified by nations, religions, sects, and shades of sects. There is, be- 
sides, a special library of 13,000 volumes on sacred subjects. The 
building, which has been especially constructed for this museum, 
is situated on the corner of the Avenue d’Jeva and the rue 
Bossiére ; it is triangular in form, and in style is the exact repro- 
duction of the Pompeiian house. The Guimet Museum, with its 
rich collection and special library, will powerfully aid in the vul- 
garization of critical religious studies, and show how diverse and 
strange have been the religions of the greatest peoples, how they 
originated, grew, flourished, declined, and finally died. 








THE WALPOLES MIXED UP. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
AY a reader through you call his fellow “ American ” readers’ 
attention to the fearful and wonderful identification of Wal- 
pole and Horace Walpole by *‘ L. B. Walford” in his London letter 
to the New York Critic of Dec. 21 (p. 313)? 

“Tgnorance, which in moral matters extenuates the crime, is 
itself in intellectual matters a crime of the first order.’ Perhaps 
that is true. But what is certainly true is, that a “‘ critic’ com- 
mits a crime who tells his readers he has read a book when he bas 
not read it. Does he want to prove with arecent magazine writer 
that literary criticism is entirely humbug? 





Not believing it to be so, but believing one piece of ‘ criti- 
cism ” to be so, will the editor of the Critic excuse a protest against 
this sort of critical culture, which to the plain man looks like wil- 
fully writing what you know to be valueless ? 

W. F. STOCKLEY. 

Fredericton, New Brunswick. 








THE NEW PLAN OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
J. A. Partridge, in The Westminster Review. 
O far it is our colonists who in thought and action are rather 
disposed to get ahead of us, and who, if we cannot go with 
them, will bear the burden and glories of the old grandmother of 
parliaments away from us. But even among us party lines are shift- 
ing ; they await “a party of the nations.” Politics are getting pro- 
founder, broader, intenser; the old watchwords are ridiculous, 
and we must use once more the line and the plummet, and settle 
not what is Whig or Tory, but what is right or wrong. 

Is it Whig or Tory to know that Ireland is a nation, and to 
do nothing for her nationality? Is it Whig or Tory to see that 
the triune home empire of these islands has got to be made safe, 
and how? Is it Whig or Tory to have and to hold the aggregate 
empire of all the Britains ? 

“As bees when sucking honey cease to hum, 
So Whigs when tasting office sweets are dumb.” 
Democracy is no author of confusion, and with uations for its fac- 
tor a stronger centralization is alike safe, possible, and unavoida- 
ble. We have done forever with a sectional manhood, a secta- 
rian manhood, and a priest-ridden manhood. We will havea na; 
tional, nay, an Imperial manhood. 
“Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Can ever medicine us to that sweet sleep 
Which we owed yesterday.” 
The British constitution is in its infancy. A little island in a 
northern sea is not an empire that encircles and overshadows the 
world. We have shunted the old Whig and Tory family coach 
for the lightning express of Democracy, yet the new constitution 
is a the means for the perfecting of the great coming race of the 
world. 

Theage of equality is the age of construction. It is the golden 
cycle of opinion, organization, freedom, aud power. Federation 
is the top and crown of political science and achievement; and 
we can at last appeal to the immense designs and inexhaustible 
energies of the people. The whole English world gravitates to- 
wards that democracy whose organization is of necessity the prob- 
lem of every advancing age and people. 

What, then, say the great German thinkers on those nationali- 
ties ‘‘ which are the mean term between the individual and Hu- 
manity ? ” 

Hegel, in his Philosophy of History, says this: 

“Tn the history of the world, the individuals we have to do 
with are the Peoples: Totalities that are States. The State is a 
living universal Spirit, but which at the same time is the self-con- 
scious spirit of the individuals comprising the community. The 
State, its laws and arrangements, constitute the rights of its mem- 
bers; its natural features, mountains, air, and waters, are their 
country and fatherland, their outward material property ; the his- 
tory of this State their deeds; what their ancestors have produced 
belongs to them and lives in their memory. All is their posses- 
sion, just as they are possessed by it, for it constitutes their exist- 
ence, their being. Their imaginatiou is occupied with the ideas 
thus presented, while the adoption of these laws, and of a father- 
land so conditioned, is the expression of their will. It is this ma- 
tured totality which constitutes one being, the spirit of one peo- 
ple. To it the individual members belong: each unit is the son 
of his nation, and at the same time, in so far as the State is devel- 
oped, the son of hisage. This spiritual being, or Time-spirit, is 
his; he is a representative of it; it is that in which he originated, 
and in which he lives. Among the Athenians the word Athens 
had a double import, suggesting that goddess who represented the 
spirit of the people and its unity. Athene the goddess is Athens 
herself—i. e., the real and concrete spirit of the citizens. 

‘“‘ This spirit of a people is a determinate and particular spirit, 
which constitutes the basis and substance of the other forms of a 
nation’s consciousness in the same way as the (individual) soul 
exists as the complex of the individual’s faculties, 

“The remark next in order is that each particular national 
genius is to be treated as only one individual in the process of 
universal history. The forms which these grades of progress as- 
sume are the characteristic national spirits of history; the pecu- 
liar tenor of their moral life, of their government, art, religion, 
science. To realize these grades is the boundless impulse of the 
World-spirit, the goal of its irresistible urging; for this division 
into organic members and the full development of each, is its idea.’ , 
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And Strauss, on the subject ‘‘ What is our rule of life?” fol- 
lows Hegel in words of surpassing beauty, subtlety, and force: © 

“ There is now growing up around us a certain doctrine which 
declares itself opposed to the principle of nationality. But we 
know, in every appeal, the sequence of procedure must be ob- 
served. Now the mean tribunal between the individual and Hu- 
manity is the nation. He who ignores his nation does not thereby 
become a cosmopolitan, but continues an egotist. Patriotism is 
tho sole ascent to Humanitarianism. 

“The nations with their peculiarities are the divinely or- 
dained—namely, the natural forms through which mankind mani- 
fests itself, which no man of sense may overlook, from which no 
man of courage may withdraw himself. The interest in a com- 
mon State cannot replace the national interest, for it is impossible 
to exalt individuals above their egotism and hurry to be rich—to 
the height of ideal aspirations. Without patriotism, there simply 
can be no deep (political) feeling. : 

“Schiller knew and expressed it with the whole force of his 
sterling judgment, that the individual ‘ must attach himself closely 
to his own native land,’ because there only lie the strong roots of 
his energy. asta \ ; 

“Only in its natural division into nations may markind ap- 
proach the goal of its destiny; him who despises this division, 
who has no reference for what is national, we may fairly point to 
as hic niger est, whether he wear the cowl or the red cap.” 

But we may be forced to say hic niger est of others besides the 
wearers of black cowls or red caps; and if, after this cosmopolitan 
opinion, we want the deadly contrast of mediocrity and conven- 
tionality combined at home in an Oxford Professor of high repute, 
we may turn to Mr. Dicey’s Case of England or to his Unionist 
Delusions, in which latter he rightly says, ‘It is time that we 
Liberal Unionists should clear our minds of cant,’ and then pro- 
ceeds to clear his own mind by a wholesale outpouring of some- 
thing very like that article upon the British public! In the Case 
he implies (his own favorite delusion) that the Almighty has so 
managed or mismanaged the world, that a nation of five millions 
has to be sacrificed to one of thirty-five millions ; that the passion 
of nationality is a “ malady ;” that if a vicious system of land 
tenure is a cause of lawlessness, the Irish Parliament is needless ; 
for the Parliament of the United Kingdom (a Parliament of law- 
lords and landlords who have done the mischief) “ can reform the 
land system of Ireland, and ought to be able to carry through,” 
etc. In the Delusions the Professor further details his ideas of 
federation, and of the hopelessly evil government of the world, in 
a way which is unsurpassable, and which is a distinct reproach to 
the University, and a scandal to English thought and literature. 
He says: ‘“‘ The central power is under a federal system limited 
by the acknowledgment of State rights; this means that in Ire- 
land the central government is powerless,” which may of course 
happen if the State rights are too strong, or the balance of power 
unscientific, the use and object of the federal system being to es- 
tablish such a balance. Again, “ Federalism strengthens the Par- 
liament at Dublin, it therefore weakens the Parliament at West- 
minster.” Notso. Doubtless, if ‘‘ Westminster” attempts foolish 
and evil things re Ireland, not warranted by the federal contract, 
its power to carry them out would be weakened by a Dublin Par- 
liament, but any proper arrangement would harmonize not weaken 
power. Once more, “ Whoever attempts to establish Irish inde- 
pendence fights against tbe centralizing tendencies of the age— 
science, railway, telegraphs,” etc. Indeed; and so a qualified in- 
dependence means absolute independence ; and the qualified inde- 
pendence of a federal government, the greatest centralizing polit- 
ical agency of modern times, is simply political disintegration ! 
How mistaken poor De Tocqueville was when he explains this 
“‘oreat invention of political science,” by which not the allied 
States, but the Federal Government, executes its own enactments 
and maintains the balance between States. Surely we need not 
point out to readers of this Review that, not the Dublin or Eng- 
lish Parliament, but the aggregate Federal Parliament, would se- 
cure what the Professor calls“ Irish independence.” He clearly 
mistakes the qualified sovereignty of a constitutional compact for 
the absolute sovereignty of the old constitutional text-books. Mr. 
Dicey is in all his mistakes just as ‘‘ cocksure ” as another Oxford 
professor, Mr. Goldwin Smith, who in his latest remarks on Home 
Rule, and on the divergent force of French Canadian nationality, 
entirely forgets the fact that it was Pitt, the arch impostor, Pitt, 
the great architect of mud and ruins, and so-called “unions,” who 
severed the two Canadas from one another in the hope of render- 
ing them both powerless against George III. It is certain that, 
until Irish Home Rule is conceded, and Pitt’s bad work undone, 
not only will other home matters be prejudiced or postponed, but 
Imperial interests also will be jeopardized or destroyed. 

What, then, is to be done? Why, in the first place, we must 
at once go beyond Mr. W. E. Forster’s dictum, a true note per- 
haps at the time, but not a true note to go on repeating—viz., that 





we may do more harm by any scheme than by no scheme at all. 
Events multiply, and the world shrinks much too fast for such 
counsels. Two things at least can be done at once, and they can 
and ought to be done together. We want at once and together 
an ocean “‘ Wehr,” or Imperial navy and an Imperial advisary 
representative council in London. If we cannot get Canadians 
and Australians, nay, even “‘ Africanders” into the Cabinet or the 
Lords at once, for these are the three great self-governing groups ; 
if the provincial men in London will not propose, why let the im- 
perial colonists “dispose.” Let them elect and send men to Lon- 
don whom they can trust, send them as actual representatives, 
and see if there are any politicians in London who dare disregard 
the opinions and advice of these delegates of countries, compared 
with which Great Britain is but a speck, and of nations that must 
soon outgrow us. ‘These embryo British Empires would then 
have two things—an arm anda voice. There would be a Cana- 
dian war fleet and an Australian war fleet backing the counsels of 
Great Britain in tones that would reverberate through the world, 
and with a power, which, together with the great English mer- 
chant fleets—whose directors have but to touch the wires fo 

armed merchantmen to issue forth from every harbor—could in 
case of need sweep the seas of our opponents ! 

There are many schemes for Imperial constitutions, but con- 
stitutions that grow are better than those that are made. We 
have to deal with the following elements: I. Great Britain and 
Ireland. II. Self-governing and practically independent colo- 
nies. III. Crown colonies. IV. Dependencies. Or taking 
them as groups, there are: I. The British Isles with 36,000,000 
souls. II. ‘he Canadian group with 5,250,000. III. The Aus- 
tralian group with 3,500,000. IV. The South African group with 
1,750,000. V. The West Indian group with 1,500,000. VI. 
The Indian Empire with 260,000,000. VII. Miscellaneous groups 
with 2,074,000. And the nine parliamentary colonies are Canada, 
Newfoundland, the Cape, New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 

The preferable plan seems to us to establish at once a repre- 
sentative federal advising council, which would grow in power 
and influence with the power and influence of the colonies, whilst 
it would inevitably weaken and depose what ought to be weak- 
ened and deposed, and which would gradually assume the consti- 
tutional expression and form as weil as the supremacy of decis- 
ion appropriate to its actual power. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

ABDALLAH; or the Four-Leaved Clover. By Edouard René Lefebvre-La- 
boulaye. Translated by Mary L. Booth. Pp. 232. $1.00. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 

RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSINNIA. By Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 
$1.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

INTO Morocco. By Pierre Loti. Pp. 343. $—— 
Fracker Co. 

THE “ScratcH Cuius.” By H. A. Clark, Mus. Doe. 
Philadelphia : The Poet-Lore Co. 

NEw LIGHT FROM OLD Ec LIPsES; or Chronology Corrected and the Four 
Gospels Harmonized, [etc.] By William M. Page. Pp. 590. $—— St. 
Louis: C. R. Barns Pub. Co. 

AMONG CANNIBALS. An Account of Four Years’ Travel in Australia [ete.] 
By Carl Lumholtz,M. A. Translated by Rasmus B. Anderson. Pp. 395. 
$5.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

IN THE GARDEN OF DREAMS. Lyrics and Sonnets. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton. Pp. 172. $——. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
SaIp IN Fun. By Philip H. Welch. Illustrated. Pp. 91. 

York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

FIVE THOUSAND MILESIN A SLEDGE. A Mid-Winter Journey Across Si- 
beria. By Lionel F. Gowing. Pp. 257. $1.50. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

THE Do.Lw’s House. A Play. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Henrietta Frances Lord. Pp. 148. $0.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Lity Lass. By Justin Hantly McCarthy, M.P. Pp. 150. Paper. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

ASOLANDO. Fancies and Facts. By Robert Browning. 
Pp. 114. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE NATION. Consumption Limited, Pro- 
duction Unlimited. By Edward Atkinson. Pp. 395. $2.50. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A MIDSUMMER DRIVE THROUGH THE PYRENEES. 
332. $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

SESAME AND LILIEs. By John Ruskin. (“Knickerbocker Nuggets.’’) 
265. $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Pp. 201. 
New York: Welch, 


Pp. 140. Paper $— 


$1.25. New 


$0.25. 


(Author’s Edition.) 


By Edwin Asa Dix. Pp. 
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DRIFT. 


NHE Doylestown (Pa.) Intelligencer, commenting upon the post-office ap- 
pointments at Pittsburg and Allentown, and other “ personal politics,” 
concludes its article in this manner: 

“Tf these methods obtain it will surely bring trouble to the Republican 
party. The party is full of thinking men, who know all about affairs and 
form conclusions for themselves; and the individuals of that party, in State 
and Nation, will rebuke this brokerage of Federal offices, just as happened 
at Bryn Mawr. The Intelligencer notes a warning here and now. f 
have an important State campaign ahead of us in 1890, and if the men who 
assume to be Republican leaders follow the course they are now pursuing 
there is an excellent prospect that the events of 1882 will be repeated in 1890. 
The Republican party is as numerous and strong as it was in 1888, but it will 
not condone and approve the conduct of affairs as they have been going on. 
This personal appointment business is one of the most disgraceful and prom- 
inent at present, and the foregoing instances are very pointed. From them 
there is so much dissatisfaction as to warrant the warning of danger ahead.” 





At the annual meeting of the State Board of Agriculture, to be held at 
Harrisburg, January 22d and 23d, 1890, the subjects of Roads, Road Construc- 
tion, Road Repairs, and Road Laws, will receive special attention, and one 
or more sessions will be devoted to their consideration. Numerous essays 
from practical writers will be read and discussed ; Governor Beaver will ad- 
dress the meeting on the subject of the Roads and Road Laws of Pennsyl- 
vania; it is expected that the Commission recently appointed by the Gover- 
nor and Legislature will be present and assist in the discussions. 





A Washington despatch to the Philadelphia Record, December 25, says : 
“Messrs. Kelley, Harmer, Scull, and Culbertson were the four Pennsylvania 
Congressmen who sinned against Quay by voting for both McKinlry and 
Carson in caucus in spite of Quay’s commands that they should vote for 
Reed and McPherson. All four failed through Quay’s influence to get what 
they wanted on the committees. 

“This was bad enough, but they are experiencing even more annoying 
troubles in finding Quay’s caveat awaiting for them whenever they get to an 
executive department to ask favors for their constituents. They seem to 
have been blacklisted by “The Senator,” and this seems to mean political 
death. Culbertson says he has had all he wants of Congressional life and 
that Quay can have his seat next time. Quay has his eye on the seats now 
filled by the other rebels.” 





The most impersonal, however, of all the poet-lovers is Sir Philip Sidney, 
who, in the hundred and eight sonnets dedicated to Stella, has managed to 
tell us absolutely nothing about her. The atmosphere of haunting individu- 
ality which gives these sonnets their half-bitter flavor, and which made them 
a living power in thestormy days of Elizabethan poetry, reveals to us, not 
Stella, but Astrophel; not Penelope Devereux, but Sidney himself, bruised 
by regrets and resentful of his fate. They are not by any means passionate 
love-songs; they are not even sanguine enough to be persuasive; they are 
steeped throughout in a pungent melancholy, too restless for resignation, too 
gentle for anger, too manly for vain self-indulgence. In their delicacy and 
their languor we read the story of that lingering suit which lacked the ela- 
tion of success and the heart-break of failure. Indeed, Sidney seems never 
to have been a very ardent lover until the lady was taken away from him 
and married to Lord Rich, when he bewailed her musically for a couple of 
years, and then consoled himself with Frances Walsingham, who must have 
found the sonnets to her rival pleasant reading for her leisure hours. This 
is the bald history of that poetic passion which made the names of Stella 
and Astrophel famous in English song, and which stirred the disgust of Hor- 
ace Walpole, whose appreciation of such tender themes was of a painfully 
restricted nature.—Agnes Repplier, in Atlantic Monthly. 





The Washington correspondent of the Boston Journal telegraphs an ex- 
tended summary of a conversation between the late Henry W. Grady and ex- 
Governor Geo. S. Bontwell, in the Washington office of the Journal, when 
Mr. Grady was on his way to Boston, to speak there. The dispatch says he 
spoke with great seriousness of the situation in the South, professed an earnest 
desire to do justice to the colored people, but would not concede the claim that 
their suffrage rights must be fully respected. Over and over he insisted on 
the idea that “the whites must rule.” The dispatch thus concludes : 


“The whole temper of this talk of Mr. Grady just before he started for 
Boston was one of extreme despondency as to the situation in the South. He 
appeared to be impressed with the consciousness that there was a grave im- 
pending problem between the races there, and that none of the persons who 
belonged to his party, at least, had found any means of solving it. He did 
not seem to think that the two races were approaching each other in harmo- 
nious relation. On the contrary, it was his view that they are separating.” 





The two new American ocean-going steamships which appeared in New 
York Harbor fresh from the shipyards on Sunday last were only the van- 
guard of the great fleet which the Delaware establishments are building. It 
is calculated that one hundred thousand tons of steel shipping will be 
launched on the Atlantic coast this year.—Boston Journal, 24th. 





“Mrs. Parnell is now comfortable,” says the Newark Advertiser. ‘The 
recent agitation in her behalf has resulted in the raising of about five thou- 
sand dollars for her. Governor Green and other prominent Jersey men 
have signed a petition which has been presented to Congress for her relief, 
asking that there may be awarded to her the prize money which was allotted 
to her father, the late Commodore Stewart, but which he refused to receive.” 





Speaker Carlisle appointed as Chairman of the Civil Service Reform 
Committee a man who had introduced a bill to repeal the law. Speaker Reed 








appointed a man as Chairman who, in Mr. Roosevelt’s words, “has always 
stood up stoutly for the reform in Congress,” and “is known to favor the 
most honest enforcement of the law.” 





Secretary Tracy speaks highly of the new navy. Of the Baltimore he says 
that “she is undoubtedly the best ship of her size and displacement in the 
world,—can whip any ship-that can overtake her, and run away from any 
ship that can whip her.” He also said: 

“There was atime when a fort on Governor’s Island was thought to bea 
protection to the city of New York; but with the improvement of guns it was 
felt necessary to move that fortification down to Fort Hamilton at the Nar- 
rows. ‘To-day with the improved guns of the world you have got to defend 
New York from Sandy Hook. This is the only place where the land battery 
can successfully defend New York. The modern guns of to-day placed upon 
their 14,000 ton ships of displacement and weighing 119 tons, can throw a pro- 
jectile weighing a ton with a charge of powder of 850 pounds into New York 
city from the Lower Bay. The range of those guns is from ten to twelve 
miles. You have got to keep the ironclads of the enemy outside of the 
Lower Bay.” 





“A car-load of grapes from Sacramento,” notes the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, “sold in New York the other day for $2,406. At that rate it is 
hardly time yet for our viticulturists to dig up their vines. One grower rep- 
resented in that consignment cleared $260 per ton, or thirteen cents a pound, 
from his Tokay grapes on the vines. Another netted from $160 to $215 per 
ton on his Muscats and Emperors. The average producer of wine grapes 
thinks he is doing well when he can get $28 per ton gross.” 





“Railroad passengers,” says the Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise, “cannot 
help noticing the noble haystacks along the valley ranches, now being 
drawn upon and utilized as feed for hungry horses, cattle, and sheep. The 
outside of these stacks are brown and weather-stained, but the interior cuts 
open fresh and green as when first cut, cured, and carefully piled in. The 
alfalfa and natural grasses of Nevada cannot be excelled in any country—in 
fact, rarely equalled.” 





Sir Charles Tupper authorizes a formal contradiction of the story that 
vhe Canadian government has decided not to renew the modus vivendi, but to 
let loose all the rigors of Canadian law uponeour Yankee fishermen. 





Charles Mackay, the well known English journalist and author, is dead 
at the age of 74 years. He was born at Perth in Scotland in 1814, educated 
in London and Belgium, and at the age of 20 his first published verses at- 
tracted attention and resulted in securing him an engagement on the London 
Morning Chronicle, where he remained several years. He founded the Argus 
at Glasgow, in 1844, but three years later returned to London, where he was 
successively connected with several journals. including the Times. During 
the civil war in America he resided at New York as the American correspond- 
ent of that paper, and wrote his letters to suitthe English sympathy with the 
South. 





In leaving Philadelphia Miss Amelia Edwards expressed herself as well 
pleased with the city. She was impressed by the intellectual culture of the 
women she met, and found the town itself pleasant to the eyes and the 
esthetic judgment. “Ithink Philadelphia very beautiful,” she said to the 
Press reporter, ‘“‘and am astonished at its great extent. I greatly admire 
your public buildings and splendid private residences, and the wealth of 
white marble employed by your architects is quite astounding. I notice in 
Philadelphia a style of building which is more Italian than the style of 
other American cities. There is one view in Chestnut street which reminds 
me of many streets in Florence. The houses have the usual Italian project- 
ing eaves supported on brackets—the outer shutters, the many stories, the 
massive doorways are very Italian—so is the profusion of marble. This re- 
semblance to Florence is greatly heightened in Chestnut street by the light, 
open campanile of some building on the left hand side, as you go down to- 
wards the Young Men’s Christian Association, which is then on your right. 
Decidedly, if Boston reminded one of parts of the West End of London, and 
if some other places (as Plainfield, Brooklyn, ete.), reminded one of Dutch 
towns, Philadelphia reminds one of Florence and Pisa. 





News from Europeis that the “influenza”’ or “grippe” has assumed a 
graver type. A Paris dispatch says that many cases are now complicated 
with pneumonia. In consequence of the constantly increasing crowd at the 
hospitals, the authorities are erecting tents for the sufferers. The undertak- 
ers are overworked and many of their employés are down. In consequence 
of the increase in the number of funerals, the system of draping the churches 
with enormous hangings of black and the expensive parade of various em- 
blems of woe have been dispensed with by authority. 

London reports that the disease continues tospread. Numerous cases are 
reported among English visitors at Engadine. In Madrid there are over 
60,000 cases, and many persons have died. In West London about 250 shop- 
men and postmen are affected. 

Berlin reports it decreasing. But it is spreading at Bremen, and the 
managers of the gas works have notified consumers that the supply will be 
short for a time, in consequence of the sickness of manyemployés. At Darn- 
stadt it is very severe, and at Vienna there are many cases, in children, fol- 
lowed by measles. Reports from the Austrian provinces are that the malady 
prevails among the horses. 





Congestion of the Lungs, Inflammation of the Throat, and Difficulty in 
Breathing, frequently result from a severe Cold. The remedial properties 
combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant are especially designed to break up 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove Constriction of the Throat, 
and by bringing about a free expectoration, promote natural respiration and 
a speedy cure. A reputation maintained for forty years affords to all a guar- 
antee of the practical merit of the remedy. 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


TRUST COMPANY. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


Lire INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 


Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2029 Chestnut St. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


acts AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


Effingham B. Morris, 
George Taber, 

H. H. Burroughs, 

John A. Brown, Jr., 
William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Richards, 
John B. Garrett, 


The Provident 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


William H. Jenks, 
George Tucker Bispham, 
William H. Gaw, 

B. Andrews Knight, 
Samuel B. Brown, 
Francis I. Gowen, 
George H. McFadden. 





OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $22,696,592.98. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, James V. Watson, 
Asa S. Wing. 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Ri hard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 











THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





CASH CAPITAL, . . « « « « « « « « « $600,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CEA, . ws te we we tl lw es eee 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 369,415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 1,1889, 82,500,916.21. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES S. WHELEN, 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES ot every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKS. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE 1TS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$5 to $200, according to size. Rooms and desks adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a mode - 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CVRPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. I1t furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Europe. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 
trust obligations. 

. WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 
+: ae and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
ight. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R, L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 

G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, JOHN B. GEST, 

EDWARD W. CLARK, EDWARD T. STEEL, 

GEORGE F. TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 

HENRY C. GIBSON, THomas McKEAN, 

WILLIAM H. MERRICK, C. A. GRIscoM 
JOHN C. BULLITT. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20 iene sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
9 cama Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of Staies, Courts, Corporations or Individuals 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
pam Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
pron 7 Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 
etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant 
Aaron Fri 


ies, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
; Joseph Moore Jr. 
Richard Y. Cook. 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 


Has removed to its 
elegant new fire-proof building, 


715, 717, 719 CHESTNUT TREET, PHILA 


Jobn J. Stadiger, 


Thomas MacKellar, 
Clayton French, 





CAPITAL, - $1,000,000. 


Receives money on deposit and allows interest 
thereon. Acts as assignee, receiver, guardian, exec- 
utor and administrator, and as registrar for the stock 
or bonds of corporations. Rents small safes in its 
——- vaults at $4 and upwards. Receipts for 
wills and keeps them safely without charge 

Sells corporation and real estate securities, also 
mortgage loans bearing 6 and 7 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually at the office of the company. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by sound financial 
institutions. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS KEPT SEPARATE FROM 
THE OTHER ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. 


J. Simpson AFRICA, President. 
JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLON 8S. STOKES, Treas. and Sec’y. 
WILLIAM HENRY PRICE, Trust Officer. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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FINANCIAL, 





DRY GOODS. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 





T#e INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin. etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, etc. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends 
Coupons, and Interest; also acts us General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, President, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BoARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

GEORGE S. PEPPER HENRY C. GIBSON, 

MORTON McMICHAEL T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust financial or judici- 
ary character. 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY Hoyt, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT Watts, Secretary. 





of Pennsylvania 
1385 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 





Capital, $5,000,000. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Transacts a general Banking Business; Negotiate, 
State, Municipal, Kailroad, and other Loans; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, aud acts 
as l'rustee of Mortgages of Corpurauons 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of active ac- 
counts subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on Baring Bros. & Co., 
London; Hope & Co., Amsterdam; Heine et Cie., 
Paris; also on Frankfort, Berlin, Naples, etc. 





DIRECTORS 


Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H. Converse, T. Morris Perot 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 
James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 

Isaac Hough. 

WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR.. VICE-PRESIDENT, 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD SecrRTARY. 





FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 

One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


-:DRY:GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 





STREETS. 





SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under enltivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
ogue and prices mailed free on application. 





DRS. STARKEY & PALEN’S 
TREATMENT BY INHALATION. 


TRADE maARK REGISTERED, 












NOT A DRUG ‘ 
16529 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa 


For Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dys- 

a yg Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, De- 

ility, Rheumatism, Neuralgia and ail Chronic 
and Nervous Disorders. 


‘The Compound Oxygen Treatment,’ Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street. Philadelphia, have been 
using for the last twenty years, is a scientific adjust- 
ment of the elements of Oxygen and Nitrogen magnet- 
ized, and the compound is +o condensed and made 
portable that it is sent all over the world. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have the liberty to refer to 
the following named well-kuown persons who have 
tried their Treatment : 

Hon. Wm. D. Kelly, Member of Congress, Phila. 

Rev. Victor L. Conrad, Ed. Lutheran Observer, Phila. 
Rev. Chas. W. Cushing, D.D., Kochester. N. Y. 

Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Ed. Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 
W. H. Worthineton, Ed. New South, Birmingham, Ala. 
Judge H. P. Vroomain, Quenemo, Kan. 

Mrs. Mary A _ Livermore, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
Judge R. 8. Vorhees. New York City. 

Mr. KE. C. Knig: t, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Frank Suidall, Merchant, Philadelphia. 

Hon. W. W. Schuyler, Easton, Pa. 

Edw. L.W ilson. $33 Broadway, N. Y., Ed. Phila. Photo. 
Fidelian M. Lyon, Waimea, Hawaii, Sandwich Islands. 
Alexander Ritchie, Inverness, Scotland. 

Mrs. Manue! V. Ortega, Fres::illo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
Mrs. Emma Cooper, Utilla, Spanish Honduras, C A. 
J. Cobb, Ex-Vice Consul. Cusablanuea, Morocco. 

M. V. Ashbrook. Red Bluff. Cal. 

James Moore, Supt’t Police. Blandford, Dorsetshire, 
Jacob Ward, Bowral, New South Wales. [~ ngland. 


And thousands of others in every part of the United states. 





Drs. Starkey & Palen’s office records show over 50,- 
000 cases in which their Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment has been used by physicians in their practice, 
and by invalids pope agen | (over 1000 physicians 
and more than 49.000 invalids). Their brochure of 
2u0 pages will be forwarded free of charge to anv «ne 
addressing Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. No. 1529 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
58 Church st , Toronto, Canada. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 























WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACH.NISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 











